
Aviation Outlook As War Ends 

AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION The military aircraft program geared to a quarterly 


The aircraft manufacturing industry next year will 
have a dollar value production of around §1,300,000,000 
in military craft, plus from $200,000,000 to $270,- 
000,000 in civilian planes, according to best available 
estimates at the moment, an output which will require 
between 250,000 to 300,000 workers. 

Estimates made by aviation industry leaders vary to 
some degree and figures depend upon how quickly 
reconversion programs can be put into effect and also 
upon new orders for transports and private planes. 

It is apparent that the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try, which ballooned to the largest in the world, will 
remain a big industry, much larger than pre-war days 
despite the Army cutback of 94 percent for next year 
and a Navy cutback of approximately 90 percent. 

The basic aircraft industry employed 48,638 workers 
in 1939- At the peak, in November, 1943, including 
sub-contractors there were 2,102,000 workers in the 
industry. Most recent count put the total earlier this 
year at 1,464,000. At the peak 36.9 percent of the 
total were women. There were almost 450,000 women 
working in aircraft plants at one time. Latest surveys 
puts this figure at 316,000. 

Problems involved in the reconversion of the in- 
dustry to peace-time operations are perhaps best 
pointed up in production volume. In 1939, the in- 
dustry produced 5,865 units with a total dollar value 
of $279,496,000. 

In 1944, the industry produced 96,369 units with a 
total dollar value of $16,745,000,000. No estimates are 
yet available on dollar value thus far this year, but 
unit output up to the Jap surrender was 43,228. 

In 1939, the aircraft manufacturing industry had 
$114,000,000 worth of plants. The expansion carried 
this, at peak, to $3,792,000,000. Looking at the picture 
from another angle, in 1938 there were nine airplane 
plants, four engine plants and two propeller plants. 
At peak, the total was 59 airplane plants, 20 engine 
plants and 7 propeller plants for a total of 86. Thirteen 
of these were withdrawn at the end of last year. 

The industry utilized 9,455,000 square feet of floor 
space in January 1939. At the peak in December of 
1943 the industry was utilizing 175,005,000 square 
feet, a figure which later decreased to 167,000,000 at 
the end of 1944. 

Despite a shrinkage of around 90 percent as a re- 
sult of the end of the war, industry executives say that 
it does not mean 90 percent of the floor space will be 
idle and place estimates at closer to 70 percent. 

A large portion of post V-J Day military aircraft 
expenditures will be accounted for by the govern- 
ment’s policy to "carry on continuously” its basic air- 
craft research program, according to WPB Chairman 
J. A. Krug. 




rate ot ;>/,/uu,UUU,UUU, prior to v-j u ay, is 
back to a quarterly rate of $400,000,000 by September. 

PRIVATE FLYING 

VJ-Day, to the East Coast private flyer meant free- 
dom from wartime flight restrictions, all of which 
have been lifted. Only remaining bar to flying where 
and when the pilot desires is a tenuous request from 
the Interdepartmental Air Traffic Control Board to 
avoid military installations whenever possible. 

For the West Coast, however, Washington officials 
could make no accurate predictions. Flight restrictions 
are continuing, they said, while coast military men 
and CAA representatives tackle the two great hurdles 
to lifting civil flight bans: great flow of air traffic to 
and from the Pacific and the vast array of military air 
equipment now clogging almost all available airport 
space in the area. At the moment, it is declared in 
Washington, there is no way to know whether official 
West Coast feeling will swing toward relaxation or 
tightening of the rules. This week, though, is ex- 
pected to bring clarification. 

As for lightplane manufacturing, the end of the war 
was more of a milestone than a new era; most builders 
had already begun actual production planning. The 
peace meant, mainly, it is up to the individual manu- 
facturer to obtain components and materials now that 
war assignments are cleaned from the slate. 

TRANSPORT 

With demobilization due to replace redeployment, 
the signs point to even greater airline participation in 
organized troop movement in the months to come than 
was at first anticipated. Considerable West-East travel 
is expected, and the Army may call on more air car- 
riers than those slated to share redeployment contracts, 
although the additional operation probably will be 
handled not by contract but on regular commercial air 
services through revamping of the priorities system, 
in which changes, to this end, already are under 
consideration. 

End of the war will ease the equipment situation 
materially, but to what extent could not be ascertained 
immediately. A block of approximately 100 DC-3 type 
Army planes (C-53’s and C-49’s) will become available 
right away, and probably will be absorbed by the air- 
lines on a lease rather than a purchase basis, at least 
until there is a clearer indication of when new planes 
may be had. There is some question whether the car- 
riers will buy new C-117’s, the ATC passenger version 
of the DC-3, in any large quantity, though these two 
probably will be offered. One manufacturer, mean- 
while, sees a good chance that four-engine equipment 
can be delivered to the commercial lines in 90 days. 
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LESS WEIGH! per 


...when MICARTA replaces bronze 



Airplane landing strut bearings made of bronze were 
too heavy — even after machining grooves in them to 
effect weight reduction. Now that strut bearings are 
made of MICARTA — weight is cut 80% — production 
time is saved, maintenance and lubricating attention 
reduced to a minimum. 

MICARTA is earning many new jobs because of its 
rare combination of physical properties. MICARTA is 
light in weight — lighter than aluminum — MICARTA 
absorbs vibrations and “cushions" repeated shocks. 
MICARTA resists cold, heat and moisture. In bearing 
applications, MICARTA wears more evenly, more 
slowly than metal. MICARTA “wets” better — reduc- 
ing lubricating costs. 

If you need these qualities, write for your copy of 
the new Micarta Data Book B-3184-A where they are 
explained in detail. Write to Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. j. 06371 
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WAR’S END — The reaction of the aircraft 
industry to the production slashes which fol- 
lowed the end of the war was, as reflected in 
Washington, generally good. Nobody was 
alarmed or upset and most considered the pro- 
cedure was a fair one. It is no secret in Wash- 
ington that the surrender of the Japs caught a 
good many government people with their pro- 
grams down. So far as the aircraft industry 
was concerned, it has been operating on reduced 
schedules — with some exceptions — but, even so, 
the end of the war was not expected by the 
most optimistic until at least the end of the year. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS— Both the Aircraft 
Industries Association and the National Aircraft 
War Production Council took the end of the war 
in stride. Both had previously prepared plans 
of operation which already have become effec- 
tive in part. The council’s functions have ceased 
and it is in the process of liquidation while the 
AIA has begun to tackle the tremendous task 
of reconversion. 


ARMY-NAVY JOINT PROJECTS— Although 
unification of the services remains a remote 
eventuality, look for continued and expanded 
joint divisions. One in the offing is highly im- 
portant to industry — the Army Industrial Col- 
lege will become the Army-Navy Industrial 
College sometime soon, and will control a 
highly developed industrial mobilization pro- 
gram. This program will go far beyond pre- 
1939 planning and preparation, and joint plan- 
ning will preclude competition in the services 
for industrial output. 


COMBINED OPERATIONS— Few people in 
this country realize that joint amphibious ex- 
ercises were started only a short time before 
this country entered the war. They were con- 
ducted off the Carolina coasts and were directed 
by Marine Corps General H. M. “Howling Mad” 
Smith, who later led invasion operations in the 
Pacific. There undoubtedly will be a joint oper- 
ations staff organization and expanded training 
of this type, another point at which the services 
will be brought closer together. 


“PRODUCERS” PROTECTED— Note that cut- 
backs were handled in such a way that “tra- 
ditional” plane producers for both Army and 
Navy were protected from going out of business 
entirely. Grumman, Ryan and Martin are note- 
worthy on the Navy side, with Bell, Boeing, 
and Fairchild good Army examples. 


SURPLUS PLANT DISPOSAL — Surplus 
Property Board's report to Congress on policies 
for disposal of government-owned aircraft 
plants is being rushed for submission to the leg- 
islators when they reconvene in September. 
Originally, it would have gone to the Hill in 
October. SPB is seeking industry recommenda- 
tions to be incorporated in the report. Multiple 
tenancy still appears to be the most logical solu- 
tion, although the services may oppose this 
because of the industrial dislocations which 
might arise in time of emergency. Another fac- 
tor is the time which would be required to 
clear plants for war production. The services 
will want some plants held for at least five 
years on a full standby status. 


GERMAN AIRCRAFT REPORT— Details on 
German aircraft will be made public soon, prob- 
ably this week, when the Army Air Forces will 
release a 135-page report which has been in 
preparation for some months. 


AIR PLANNING GROUP— An Air Planning 
Group is being set up in the Office of the Army- 
Navy Liquidation Commission. The group is 
being planned as a policy committee which will 
work on market surveys and establish sales 
policies. 


AIRPORT LEASES— CAA is showing con- 
cern over the increasing number of exclusive 
leases to airports being negotiated by aircraft 
service operators. Apparently gambling on a 
tremendous expansion, some operators are going 
far afield to sign up airports on long-term, ex- 
clusive contracts. CAA fears this will further 
complicate the administration of any Federal 
aid airport legislation, as all bills now being 
considered forbid exclusive leases on airports 
partially financed by Federal funds. 


WEST COAST HEARING— An aviation light 
metals subcommittee of the Senate’s Mead War 
Investigating Committee has tentatively slated 
hearings, during the Congressional recess, at 
West Coast aircraft centers on industry con- 
version problems. Hearings probably will open 
in Seattle toward the end of August and later 
move down to Los Angeles. Senator Mitchell 
(D.-Wash.) is chairman. Other members are 
Senators Tunnell (D.-Del.), Kilgore (D.-W. 
Va.), Ferguson (R.-Mich.) and Brewster (R.- 
Me.). Group will eye possibilities of using sur- 
plus aircraft facilities for aluminum fabrica- 
tion. 
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Putting 7 League Boots 
on an Airplane . . . 


Extra Range — Extra miles per pound of fuel 
and engine weight — that’s diesel power! The new, light- 
weight, higher horsepower, radial air-cooled Guiberson Diesel 
is coming. And with it will come longer range, lower oper- 
ating cost and greater safety in aircraft power plants. 
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CMP END — Once regarded as definitely set- 
tled, the matter of abolishing the Controlled 
Materials Plan earlier than Jan. 1, 1946, is be- 
ing tossed around again in WPB. The steel di- 
vision is reported sponsoring the suggestion to 
end CMP on Oct. 1, instead of the first of the 
year, when the simple MM priority rating with 
an emergency AAA would go into effect. It is 
understood that any change from the Jan. 1 
date will be resisted elsewhere in WPB. The 
steel division is reported to feel there will be 
appreciable amounts of steel available for non- 
rated orders from now until January. 

COAST GUARD PATROL— Coast Guard’s 
air-sea rescue organization has been getting its 


biggest workout to date, at least on the East 
Coast in the air redeployment program, even 
though it is only a small part of the sprawling 
patrol being maintained on both sea and in the 
air along the course of the green project. 


NEW APPOINTMENT — Again indicating the 
high caliber of men the Liquidation Commission 
is selecting for its key posts is the appointment 
of Brig. Gen. Lehman W. Miller to assist in 
South American disposal. Miller is a one-time 
aide and interpreter to General Marshall when 
the chief-of -staff visited Latin America. He was 
military attache in Brazil during crucial 1941 
and 1942. 


► Douglas’s big C-74 trans- 
port, now out in the open and 
apparently near flight tests, 
makes airline passengers 
take notice as transports roll 
past the Douglas factory at 
Long Beach airport. 

► Convair’s wind tunnel model of its Model 110, 
recently-announced 30-passenger transport, is 
reported to have given an even better showing 
than on “spec sheets." Drag proved to be less 
than estimated for the design. A full-size mockup 
has been completed at San Diego and construc- 
tion of a prototype will be pushed during final 
designing of the cabin interior in the mockup. 

► Rolls Royce in England has a new jet engine 
for commercial aircraft which may be installed 
on converted Lancaster transports which are to 
be used by Trans-Canada Air Lines on Montreal- 
London services this fall. 

► Lockheed's big Constitution may fly before Jan- 
uary, judging from the apparent progress of con- 
struction in the company’s specially-built hangar 
at Lockheed Air Terminal at Burbank. The main 
section of the plane’s towering figure-8 two-deck 
fuselage appears to be nearing completion. 

► Northrop officials still refuse to talk about the 
massive bomber-size flying wing, which recently 
had a spectacular but brief showing when the 
experimental hangar’s doors were opened for the 
first time and the wing was rolled out into the 
open, swung around, and rolled back into the 
hangar, apparently for finishing touches before 
tests flights. Actually, Northrop has had experi- 
mental contracts with the AAF for three four- 
engined super-bomber versions, the XB-35, the 
YB-35, and the YB-49, totaling 15 aircraft, none 
of which has been delivered. 

► West Coast manufacturing competition is keen 
in designing of both feeder planes and larger 


transports to replace the DC-3. Proposed ca- 
pacities vary from 18 to 30 passengers. Boeing, 
heretofore hesitant, now is deep in design con- 
ferences with airline engineers. Airline representa- 
tives have begun parading through Convair’s 
Model 110 mockup at San Diego. Douglas’s com- 
petitive offering probably will be advertised as 
the Skybus, as previously reported in Aviation 
News, but will be known among airline executives 
as the Mixmaster if Douglas goes ahead with a 
small transport version of its experimental pusher 
bomber, which has counter-rotating propellers 
behind the rudder. 

► Had the “small” atomic bombs failed to con- 
vince Japan sufficiently, king-sized models prob- 
ably would have been used in the near future. 
Experimental installations of jet engines in bomb- 
ers were proving fairly successful and would have 
helped speed atomic bombers to safety after re- 
leasing their parachute bombs at high altitudes. 

► Tests at Muroc Army Air Base of a still-unan- 
nounced new fighter should provide important 
information on success of turbine-powered pro- 
pellers. The plane is understood to derive primary 
propulsion from a turbine-driven propeller, and 
top combat speed from an auxiliary turbo-jet en- 
gine. In general design the plane probably is 
similar to Ryan’s Navy jet fighter, the Fireball, 
now widely seen on the west coast. The Ryan uses 
a conventional reciprocating engine and propeller, 
nose-mounted, for primary power, and a turbo- 
jet engine, exhausting from the tail, for speed 
boost. Pilots of the Ryan frequently feather their 
propeller and land with the jet. 

► Work is expected to continue on the B-36, the 
giant Convair bomber, of which the AAF had or- 
dered 100 some months ago. The order is ex- 
pected to be cut, however. The prototype of com- 
mercial version of this ship, the 200-passenger 
airliner publicized several months ago, is also 
well underway. 


Industry 

Observer 
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New AAF 


Aircraft Industry Adjusts 
To Contract Cutback Impact 

Company by company reports of production changes point 
way to aviation output emerging as one of nation’s largest 
peace projects. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Full effect of the cascade of con- 
tract cancellations and cutbacks 
which flooded the aircraft indus- 
try with the surrender of Japan 
has not yet been fully determined, 
but despite heavy cuts in person- 
nel and sharp slashes in produc- 
tion, the industry will emerge as 
one of the largest in the country. 

The overall Army Air Forces 
program will be reduced by ap- 
proximately $9,000,000,000. In- 
cluded in this reduction are more 
than 31,000 airplanes. 

► Weight Total — Cutbacks in air- 
planes for the remainder of 1945 
represent a reduction from present 
programs of about 90 per cent, 
based on airframe weight, and 94 
per cent for 1946. 

Bulk of the airplane cutbacks, 
measured in terms of dollar and 
weight reductions, were attribut- 
able to heavy bombers. Net re- 
ductions in this classification 
amounted to approximately 7,650 
planes. Number of fighters has 
been reduced about 13,550, trans- 
ports by 5,200 and trainers and 
others by approximately 4,900. 

Details of the Navy program 
were delayed, but the overall pic- 
ture shows that there will be $4,- 
180,000,000 worth of undelivered 
Navy airplanes and supplies on 
Sept. 1. This figure will be reduced 
to $1,134,400,000. 

The Navy will permit August 
schedules to be completed. Some 
incomplete cutback details effec- 
tive Sept. 1 on Navy planes, in- 
clude: The F4U-4, the Chance 
Vought plane built by Chance 
Vought and Goodyear, will be out 
at Goodyear and continue on a re- 
duced rate at Chance Vought; 
F6F, Grumman and Eastern, out; 
Grumman’s F-6F, F7F, and F8F 
will continue on a reduced scale; 
TBM is out; Curtiss Wright’s 
SB2C will taper off; Martin PBM 


continues at reduced rate; Con- 
vair’s PBY is out but the PB4Y 
will continue at a reduced schedule 
as will the R5D, Navy’s version of 
the standard Douglas transport. 

► Maintained Output — Continuing 
in production will be certain types 
of planes, most of which will rep- 
resent the continuing experiment 
and research work in which the 
Army Air Forces and the aircraft 
industry will cooperate. These 
planes embody advanced princi- 
ples of design and construction, 
and their continued production 
will further vitally important av- 
iation progress and development. 
They include the new models now 
in the experimental stage which 
incorporate not only the valuable 
experience learned during the war, 
but also new inventions and de- 
velopments in aerodynamics, pro- 
pulsion and electronics. 

Report from individual manu- 
facturers over the country, still 
incomplete, in many details show: 

► The Glenn L. Martin Co. has 
peacetime government and com- 
mercial contracts now on hand 
amounting to $190,000,000 for the 
Baltimore plants, providing con- 
tinuous operation through Septem- 
ber, 1947. Production of Boeing 
B-29’s at Martin’s Omaha plant is 
out. 

► Douglas will drop 38,000 of its 
90,000 workers and shut down the 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City plants. 
Santa Monica and El Segundo will 
continue to operate, producing 
C-54’s, C-47’s for the Army and a 
restricted bomber for the Navy in 
addition to commercial craft. 

► North American Aviation re- 
ceived a 75 per cent cutback in 
production of P-51 fighters. Ex- 
perimental work now in the mill 
will be continued. North Ameri- 
can’s contracts at Kansas City and 
Dallas have been canecelled. 


Strong indication that the 
Army Air Forces has come 
out of the war with a com- 
pletely new outlook on air 
power has been given by Gen- 
eral of the Army H. H. Arnold. 

Stressing the need for pre- 
eminence in research, Gen. 
Arnold declared a “Buck Rog- 
ers conception of war is right 
on the threshold." He en- 
visioned a future air weapon 
without human crew and guid- 
ed by light or heat. 

► Open Minded — He said he 
did not know if the future air 
force would comprise conven- 
tional types of aircraft. He 
said he wasn't interested in 
that phase, but the AAF in- 
tends to keep up to date and 
is not committed to current 
forms of air weapons. 

For the present, AAF will 
retain its latest types, includ- 
ing a super-heavy bomber 
larger than the B-29 and with 
a range of approximately 5,000 


► Ryan, working on the Fireball, 
a new Navy fighter of unconven- 
tional design, will carry on through 
1947 on current contracts. 

► Northrop Aircraft will continue 
to produce its P-61 Black Widow 
night fighter on a reduced scale. 

► Lockheed will continue produc- 
tion of its new jet fighter, the P- 
80 Shooting Star, but the P-38 
Lightning and Navy Ventura 
search bombers output will be 
restricted and probably eliminated. 

► Consolidated Vultee has not yet 
made a complete report, official 
cancellations having been delayed 
on some models. Output of the 
Navy’s PB4Y2 Privateer will be 
reduced, output of the new heavy 
bomber probably eliminated. 

► Curtiss-Wright cutbacks are not 
complete in detail with approxi- 
mately 150,000 workers affected. 

► Bell continues with the output 
of a few P-63 fighters at Niagara 
Falls, but will close Marietta, Ga., 
where B-29’s were built. 

► Fairchild will continue to build 
some C-82 Packet cargo planes, 
but North American’s contracts 
for this craft are out. 

► Boeing Wichita will continue pro- 
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duction on present schedules of 
100 Superfortresses, a month 
through August and only a slight 
cut next month. Production of 
B-29’s will continue at the parent 
Boeing plant in Seattle-Renton, on 
a slightly reduced scale. 

► McDonnell Aircraft will continue 
working on Navy development 
contracts and require space ne- 
gotiated for at Curtiss-Wright in 
St. Louis. 

► Republic Aviation retains exper- 
imental contracts and will operate 
at Farmingdale, Long Island. Cut- 
backs on P-47 Thunderbolt con- 
tracts will mean the closing of 
Republic’s plant at Evansville, Ind. 

► Grumman will continue produc- 
tion on an unannounced scale of 
advanced Navy fighters and also is 
planning amphibian aircraft for 
commercial markets. 

► United Aircraft is closed for a 
10-day period in addition to the 
two-day peace holiday as a result 
of cutbacks at Pratt and Whitney 
Engine, Hamilton Standard Pro- 
peller and Chance Vought aircraft. 

► Eastern Aircraft Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, which has been pro- 
viding parts for Grumman planes, 
will revert to automotive assem- 
bly. 

Virtually all plants are going 
back to a five-day week or 40- 
hour week to meet the changed 
conditions. Engineering and tech- 
nical personnel are being retained 


To the question of how many 
military airmen will find em- 
ployment in civil aviation, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
one answer; a comparative few. 

On the basis of a recent study, 
thrusting estimates five years in- 
to the future, BLS calculates 
there may be 100,000 new jobs 
with airlines and in non- 
scheduled aviation. There are 
more than 2,000,000 persons con- 
nected with some phase of mili- 
tary aviation at the present. 

Five years from now, accord- 
ing to BLS, increases over pres- 
ent employment should be: 
Airline pilots— 10,000 
Noil-scheduled aviation pilots 
—22,000 

Mechanics — *9,000 
Navigators, flight engineers. 

Measured against those antici- 
pated figures are 9,000 pilots of 
multi-engine equipment with the 
Army and Navy, 190,000 service 
pilots without multi-engine rat- 


as much as possible for future de- 
velopment and production work. 

Cutbacks of some of the indi- 
vidual models which were sched- 
uled for production in considerable 
volume include: Boeing B-29’s, 
5,345; Douglas A-26 Invader, 1,- 
858; Republic P-47 Thunderbolt, 
4,265; North American P-51 Mus- 
tang, 6,419; Lockheed P-80 Shoot- 
ing Star, 2,017; Douglas C-54 Sky- 
master, 1,549; Fairchild C-82 
Packet, 781; Douglas C-47 Sky- 
train, 837; Curtiss C-46 Comman- 
do, 1,450. 

Bayard To Leave 
CAA Airport Post 

John B. Bayard, Jr., chief of the 
planning and survey section of 
CAA’s airport service, has re- 
signed, effective Sept. 1, to join 
an airport consulting firm in De- 
troit. 

Bayard was chiefly responsible 
for the National Airport Plan sent 
to Congress in November, 1944. 
He was one of CAA’s main wit- 
nesses in testimony before both 
House and Senate committees 
which considered airport legisla- 
tion last Spring. 

► Split Possible — While informed 
sources declared Bayard's resigna- 
tion was prompted merely by a 
better position offered by the De- 
troit concern, there are reports of 


ings, 570,000 enlisted mechanics 
and specialists, 235,000 naviga- 
tors, flight engineers, radio 
operators. 

Prospects seem particularly 
dismal for mechanics in the ser- 
vice. According to the War De- 
partment, 85,000 want jobs in 
peacetime aviation. CAA records 
show 24,858 mechanics already 
certificated. 

Although in five years the need 
for airline pilots will be three 
times the present number, on the 
basis of BLS estimates, the 
puzzler is how to absorb quali- 
fied pilots fast enough to assure 
a retention of interest. 

► Pool Problem — There have been 
approximately 6,000 pilots with 
multi-engine experience released 
from the armed forces to date. 
Few have been able to find em- 
ployment with airlines. If the big 
expansion does not come for two 
or three years, observers wonder 
if the pool of 9,000 pilots to which 
BLS refers will still be available. 


Air Jobs Open 

A continuing need for me- 
chanical and aeronautical engi- 
neers in Federal service is an- 
nounced by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 
Most beginning salaries are 
52,980 or 53,640 a year, plus 
overtime pay, although some 
positions are listed at higher 
salaries. Most positions are in 
Washington. 

Engineering experience is 
required for these positions, 
although appropriate education 
may be substituted for part of 
the experience. Aeronautical 
engineers are needed by the 
War and Navy Departments 
and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics 
and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

► Categories— Types of work 
include design and develop- 
ment of new or improved 
types of aircraft or aircraft 
equipment; wind tunnel test- 
ing, stress analysis of airplane 
structures, and research and 
development of ultra high 
speed aircraft and self-pro- 
pelled missiles. Experience 
must have been in aeronauti- 
cal engineering. Applicants 
may apply to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


a split in CAA over the agency’s 
stand on the National Airport 
Plan. One group advocates a firm 
position in favor of the plan as is, 
while another asks sweeping mod- 
ifications. Bayard’s successor has 
not been determined. 

Harvard Airport Report 
Expected Late In Year 

Harvard University’s report on 
the management and financing of 
airports will be published by the 
end of this year. 

Dr. Lynn L. Bollinger, director 
of aviation research for the Har- 
vard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, completed in Los Angeles, 
this week, the gathering of data 
on airport operations throughout 
the nation. 

► Objective — He said that in their 
airport research his staff had as 
the prime objective “determina- 
tion of how airports can be put on 
a self-sustaining basis without 
penalizing the growth of aviation.” 

Dr. Bollinger expects to begin 
the writing of his report in No- 
vember, and he believes that the 
result may be book-length in the 
volume of its subject matter. 


‘Few’ Jobs Seen For Vet Airmen 
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Aircraft War Councils Ended 
As AIA Fills Top Peace Role 

Industry representatives in Washington quickly adjust to 
mammoth reconversion task ahead; teamwork and confidence 
that built wartime air production structure seen continuing 
in new relations. 


Organizations in Washington 
representing the major aircraft 
manufacturers quickly adjusted 
their activities to the tremendous 
changes now in motion in the in- 
dustry. 

The National Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council ceased its func- 
tions the day after the Jap sur- 
render was announced. Richard 
Palmer, general manager of the 
council, said the organization was 
in a liquidation process involving 
a careful screening of records and 
reports, microfilming of permanent 
records and making provision for 
five-year storage. 

► AIA Takes Over — With the 
council functions at an end, the 
Aircraft Industries Association has 
assumed complete representation 
of the industry in all of its phases. 

Palmer estimated about two 
months would be required to com- 
plete the council dissolution. Per- 
sonnel of the council has been 
trimmed down to those absolutely 
necessary to do the wind-up work. 
The regional councils, Aircraft 
War Production, West Coast, East 
Coast, and the Central Aircraft 
Council, which was a part of the 
Automotive Council for War han- 
dling the affairs of automobile 
manufacturers engaged in aircraft, 
all have ceased their functions. 

Personnel of the councils, highly 
skilled men and women who know 
the industry thoroughly, are scat- 
tered. 

► Main Force — Bulk of the produc- 
tion problems which confronted 
the industry in wartime were han- 
dled by the various committees 
set-up by the regional councils. 
The National Council in Washing- 
ton had no committees, but acted 
as liaison between the regional 
councils and officials in Washing- 
ton, both military and civil. 

The council set-up has been 
highly successful and the team- 
work demonstrated by the various 
aircraft manufacturers has been 
of the highest caliber and probably 
the most important factor in the 
almost incredible job the industry 
did in meeting war demands for 
aircraft. 


Eugene E. Wilson, president of 
the Aircraft Industries Association, 
which is geared for the tremen- 
dous task of reconversion, com- 
mented that “employees of the air- 
craft industry can forever be 
proud of their production achieve- 
ment in providing our Air Forces 
and those of our Allies with an 
overwhelming superiority of mili- 
tary aircraft.” 

► Jobs — “To those workers,” he 
added, “our member companies 
say that we are accelerating re- 
conversion to a peacetime status. 
Production of personal plane types 
is already under way. Production 
of transport types so sorely needed 
in the current transportation 
crisis, awaits only action by the 
government to hasten the use of 
government-owned tools and fa- 
cilities." 

“To the nation,” Wilson said, 
“the industry urges the mainte- 
nance of the industry’s research 
and development teams to insure 
America’s continuing aerial su- 
premacy. These teams must ba 
kept intact if we are to meet our 
peace-keeping obligations stated in 


Slight indication of the vast 
scope of the operations of the 
National Aircraft War Produc- 
tion. Council in Washington is a 
list of services performed for 
the industry by the , Washington 
Office in the past two months. It 
includes such items as: 

► Manpower — Presented to Com- 
missioner McNutt, and govern- 
ment inter-agency committee, 
statistics and arguments pre- 
pared by East and West Coast 
Councils for retention of the then 
current draft certification sys- 
tem; worked with the National 
Roster of Scientific Personnel to 
locate additional engineering 
help for a number of companies; 
various conferences at the War 
Manpower Commission, with Se- 
lective Service officials. 

► Materials — Worked with Air- 
craft Resources Control Office 
and Aircraft Scheduling Units; 
conferences at War Production 


13,000,000 
Men and Women 
Will Wear This Emblem 



It Stands For 
Honorable 

To Our Country 


Article 45 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

“Under an adequate national air 
policy, our industry can guarantee 
that the ‘air force contingents’ re- 
quired by that charter are ade- 
quately equipped to deal with any 
aggressor of the future.” 

The Aircraft Industries Associ- 
ation has its peacetime program 
prepared and have already put 
parts of it into operation. General 
reaction of the industry is to con- 
tinue its public relations, informa- 
tion and education programs on 
approximately the same scale as 
before. 

► Duty Links — Many industry ex- 


Board, with ARCO and Navy on 
aircraft salvage operations. 

► Mead Committee — Informal dis- 
cussions with the committee staff 
in regard to the annual report 
on aircraft performance and the 
industry’s production achieve- 
ments. 

► Information — The National 
Council handled an unprece- 
dented volume of requests for 
information on production, par- 
ticularly cutbacks, for Washing- 
ton newspaper correspondents, 
magazine writers and news bu- 
reaus; prepared replies to pro- 
duction inquiries from various 
government officials. 

The list of National Council 
activities for just one month 
covers several pages and runs 
into hundreds of items — all re- 
lating the problems of produc- 
tion which had to be solved if 
the industry was to meet its 
wartime schedules. 


Aircraft Council Service List 
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ecutives who served on Aircraft 
Industries Association committees, 
also have served on council com- 
mittees. The vast scope of the 
council’s activities which were part 
of the wartime production covered 
subjects ranging from slacks for 
women workers, bottle milk for 
children at child-care centers to 
operations with Selective Service 
and helping maintain the flow of 
materials needed for planes. 

The West Coast Council was the 
first organized, April 8, 1942. The 
East Coast Council was organized 
on Oct. 2 of the same year and the 
National Council came into being 
on April 13, 1943. 

There has been a mutual confi- 
dence between the presidents of 
the aircraft companies and their 
council officers which paid off as 
the East Coast Council handled 
problems of eastern manufactur- 
ers, the West Coast Council the 
problems of the Pacific Coast man- 
ufacturers and the National Coun- 
cil took care of the Washington 
problems of both. 

► Roster — Among the council com- 

mittees which were formed to 
solve various problems as they 
arose were: auditing, engineering, 
industrial relations, production ex- 
pediting, public relations, em- 
ployee service sections, govern- 
ment reports, materiel, production 
statistics and manpower, recruit- 
ment, training, and conservation 
and reclamation. — C. S. H. 

Polar Navigation Plan 
Wins Canadian Medal 

C. Herman Ney, of the Canadian 
Bureau of Mines and Resources, 
has been awarded the Medal for 
Pure Science by the Professional 
Institute of the Civil Service of 
Canada for development of a new 
navigation method designed to aid 
in polar flying. 

As a result of his work, polar 
flyers can now find their exact 
bearings in both winter and sum- 
mer, keep a check on changing 
compass readings and obtain a re- 
liable weather forecast, all in a 
fraction of the time previously 
required. 

► Compact Feature — Since many 
of the methods of air navigation 
used in warmer climates are un- 
suited to polar regions, Ney de- 
vised a system of transparent 
charts, combining maps and star 
curves, which are as accurate as 
regular equipment, but more com- 
pact. 

By means of slotted templates, 
he cut to a minimum the amount 


New Managers 

Managers of both the East 
and West Coast operations of 
the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation have resigned and 
their successors have been 
named. 

► James Straight, West Coast 
regional manager, will be suc- 
ceeded by John K. Boyle, who 
has been director of readjust- 
ment service for the Aircraft 
Industries Association in 
Washington. Formerly coor- 
dinator of committees for Air- 
craft War Production Coun- 
cil, Inc., Straight was appoint- 
ed to the post from which he 
has just resigned when the 
Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, now AIA, was re- 
vitalized about a year ago. 

► Ken Ellington, manager of 
the Aircraft Manufacturers 
Council, in New York, repre- 
senting eastern regional mem- 
bers of AIA, will be succeed- 
ed by Lieut. Col. Phillip 
Hartmann, chief, labor and 
manpower branch, resources 
division, assistant chief of air 
staff materiel and services. 
Prior to joining the Army, 
Hartmann was assistant gen- 
eral manager of a manufac- 
turing firm in Natick, Mass. 


of information required for accu- 
rate observations for areas north 
of latitude 65, eliminating volumes 
of astronomical tables. To assist 
flyers in the areas where the mag- 
netic north pole influences compass 
readings, reliable polar magnetic 
charts were prepared. Meteoro- 
logical maps have been designed 
which show what weather condi- 
tions may be expected at any given 
period. 

Randall Chapman Killed 
In Gliding Accident 

Randall Chapman, chief engi- 
neer for the Laister-Kauffmann 
Aircraft Corp., was killed recently 
at St. Louis when the wing of a 
glider he was piloting fell apart. 
Mr. Chapman had been active in 
aviation since 1933. 

John Laister, president of the 
company, who was among the 
2,000 spectators watching a dem- 
onstration at Starling Airport, said 
the glider had just been towed to 
about 3,000 feet and had gone 
through a series of loops. When 
Mr. Chapman put the craft into a 
dive at about 2,000 feet, the left 
wing sheared off and he lost con- 
trol. 


Republic Incentive 
Bonus Is Approved 

A modification of Republic Avi- 
ation Corp.’s incentive bonus plan, 
to make an adjustment for a great 
increase in time spent on experi- 
mental work, has been approved 
by the War Labor Board. 

Under its plant-wide plan, Re- 
public has been basing each em- 
ployee’s bonus on total hours and 
total production. With a switch to 
heavy experimental development, 
many working hours have had no 
relation to production. Conse- 
quently, the company some time 
ago stopped payment of the bonus 
pending a clarification. 

New Basis — Under the new 
scheme, the bonus is calculated on 
the basis of time put in by workers 
on production only, the hours of 
those on experimental tasks being 
excluded. Experimental workers, 
however, will continue to share in 
the bonus. 

WLB approval has been given 
for a trial period of six months. At 
the expiration, Republic must pre- 
sent an alternative unless it has 
previously advised WLB that ex- 
perimental hours will be radically 
reduced. 

Although the Republic plan is an 
innovation in incentive bonuses, 
aircraft industry observers attach 
little significance to it. They point 
out that only two other plants have 
incentive payment plans — Beech 
and Grumman. In addition, the 
incentive system was established 
merely as a prod to war production 
and when the war orders are ter- 
minated the necessity for incentive 
payments likewise will end. 

NACA Visits Ordered 
For AAF 'Lessons’ 

Army Air Forces have decided 
to send about 60 air combat officers 
per month to visit the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics’ engine laboratory at Cleve- 
land. Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
deputy commander of AAF, gave 
the order after NACA had put on 
a special demonstration for avia- 
tion writers and for Army and 
Navy groups. 

Eaker stated three reasons why 
he wanted officers to observe basic 
aeronautics research, as a part of 
the redeployment routine: (1) 
many of them have seen much 
German aviation development, 
plants and results, and got the 
impression that the United States 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


A helicopter can easily hover low enough for pilot 
and passengers to talk with people on the ground 
nearby. The Kellett XR-8 helicopter, shown above, 
"stood still in the air" by the hour, at only one foot 
altitude, during its test period. When all was ready, 
restraining cables were loosed and its cross-country 
flying career began. 

The XR-8 can fly forward, backward or sideways. 
It can rise or descend vertically, permitting take-offs 
and landings in any space large enough for safe 
clearance of its own blades. 

Kellett has been active in the design of rotary 
wing aircraft — helicopters and autogiros— for over 
1 6 years. More advanced models than the XR-8 are 


on Kellett drawingboards and in Kellett work- 
shops today. 

The final word in helicopter design will not be 
written for some time to come. Many engineering 
problems must be solved before helicopters are 
brought into practical daily use. Progress already 
achieved, however, more than justifies the man- 
hours that must still be spent by Kellett and other 
organizations active in this field. Their objective is 
to make helicopters available for exacting travel and 
transport jobs, in areas and under conditions where 
no other air, land or water craft can operate. 

Kellett Aircraft Corp., Upper Darby (Philadel- 
phia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 
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was behind in some phases; (2) 
many of the officers have been so 
busy in operations that they have 
learned very little about tech- 
nology; (3) some of them will be- 
come leaders of the country’s air 
power in the very near future. 

Annual Air Insurance 

Associated Aviation Underwrit- 
ers has instituted broadened avia- 
tion accident insurance on an 
annual policy basis. Similar in 
general provisions to the new cov- 
erage of United States Aviation 
Underwriters (Aviation News, 
July 30), the Associated policy 
costs $1.20 per thousand dollars 
and furnishes protection while a 
passenger traveling anywhere in 
the world on an American-flag air- 
line. 


Field Chiefs Named 
For Surplus Abroad 

Army-Navy Liquidation Com- 
missioner has announced several 
additions to the staff. Phelps Kel- 
ley, director of the Chicago Times, 
Inc., has been named field com- 
missioner for the Italy area and 
will have headquarters in Rome. 

► J ames M. Brittain, general coun- 
sel of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, becomes field 
commissioner in England. Both 
will be under the supervision of 
James Knowlson, ANLC central 
field commissioner with headquar- 
ters in Paris. 

► Chester T. Lane, former special 
assistant to the Attorney General, 
has been named senior consultant 
to the commissioner and liaison of- 
ficer with other government agen- 


Studebaker Air Engine 
Plant To Be Released 

The Chicago plant in which the 
Studebaker Corp. has been build- 
ing aircraft engines is being of- 
fered for sale or lease by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. with 
the expectation it will be avail- 
able for civilian production in ap- 
proximately 90 days. 

The plant layout covers about 
50 acres and includes a main 
building of steel and concrete, one 
story high and containing 782,988 
square feet, and smaller buildings 
among which is a power plant sup- 
plying steam, refrigeration, com- 
pressed air and emergency elec- 
trical service for the entire plant. 



LUXURY LIBERATOR WAS "UGLY DUCKLING”: 

After flying for more than five years as a rough, rugged, far-from- 
beautiful experimental “ workhorse ,” the first Liberator bomber ever 
built. Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation’s XB-24, has become 
one of the most luxurious air transports in existence. Approaching ter- 
mination of military contracts for planes of the B-24 series made Con- 
vair’s "Grandpappy” available for a last experiment. Frank A. Lear- 
man, Convair general sales manager; Russ R. Rogers, director of flight 
service, and A. C. Bussy, chief of air transportation, won company ap- 
proval for production of an “ airman’s airplane.’’ These photographs 
show the result, and the plane today, with wide scenic windows, 
lounges of green leather trimmed with blue, push-button conversion 
of seats into luxurious berths, Venetian blinds, and simplified instru- 
mentation in the pilot’s cabin; in strong contrast with the XB-24 in 
December, 1939. Air Transport Command took over the luxury liner 
three months ago for assignment as the personal plane of Averill Har- 
riman, U. S. Ambassador to Moscow. 
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. . . th a! plioloi/raph 20.000 squuro milt’s in 3 hours 


Unmapped enemy territory lies 15,000 feet below. Three wide 
angle lens cameras: two set oblique, one vertical — as shown 
above — click simultaneously at timed intervals. With each 
synchronized click, 425 square miles of terrain are photographed 
from horizon-to-horizon. In three hours, by flying parallel 
courses spaced twenty-five miles apart, these sky spies photograph 
20,000 square miles. 

Tri-metrogon photography is the fastest system yet devised for 
military map making by means of radial triangulation as modeled 

Accurate map making with Fairchild Aerial Cameras is based 
upon precision controlled photography. Micrometic interval- 
ometers space the photographs. Solenoids actuate the shutters 
simultaneously. And Fairchild's electronic trace tests assure pre- 
cisely matched shutter speeds: Light actuated wire fingers trace 
lines on sensitized paper revolving at 1800 rpm. These lines 
record the length of time the shutter requires to completely open 
and completely shut. Checked against calibrated scales, these lines 
determine whether or not each Fairchild between-the-Iens shutter 
performs within professional tolerances — because shutter speeds 



on a Fairchild Camera must mean exactly what they say! 

Precisionized electronic and mechanical skill ranks Fairchild 
Aerial Cameras with the world's finest professional cameras — 
an achievement that is being paralleled in the production of 
aircraft sextants, radio direction finders, lead computing gun 
sights and other vital aviation equipment. New York Office: 
475 - 10th Avenue, New York 18; Plant: 88-06 Van Wyck 
Boulevard, Jamaica 1 , N. Y. 
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WEST COAST REPORT 

Army-Navy Post-War Plane Needs 
Seen Large Despite Atomic Bomb 

Heads of Lockheed, Boeing, Consolidated Vultee, agree that, 
although radical changes in design demands may occur, new 
weapon will not affect orders for numerical air force strength. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


Presidents of leading West 
Coast aircraft companies, in eval- 
uating the import of the atomic 
bomb, foresee no serious reduction 
of immediate Army and Navy re- 
quirements for post-war equip- 
ment. 

They recognize, however, that 
military orders may be changed 
radically as to types of aircraft 
required for post-war air forces. 

► Need Remains — But they do not 
agree with the speculations of 
those who predict that the atomic 
bomb has abolished the need for 
airplane strength and the manu- 
facture of a reasonably large num- 
ber of both military transport and 
combat types. 

They are unanimous in the feel- 
ing that the advent of the new 
weapon redoubles the need of a 
strong government support of 
post-war research and develop- 
ment in military aviation. 

► Robert E. Gross, president of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., told 
Aviation News: 

“No one can deny that we are 
on the eve of an aeronautical rev- 
olution. We are about to see 
startling developments in guided 
missiles and unmanned aircraft. 
But I have reason to believe that 
during the next two or three years 
we still will be engaged in the 
manufacture of considerable quan- 
tities of military aircraft. 

“It is possible that in the evolu- 
tion of our post-war air forces 


AVIATION CALENDAR 





emphasis will be placed upon the 
development of long-range high- 
speed fighter aircraft and photo- 
graphic and reconnaissance types. 
Very possibly within another ten 
years we will have no more need 
for bombers. 

“The atomic bomb rather than 
threatening the aircraft industry 
has done the industry a service in 
emphasizing the need for con- 
tinued and aggressive research. 

“Industrially we are in a good 
position, and I for one think this 
is a good business to be in. I be- 
lieve the nation will be surprised 
when the aircraft manufacturers 
at last are free to disclose their 
post-war commercial plans." 

► In Seattle, C. L. Egtvedt, chair- 
man of Boeing Aircraft Company, 
predicted: 

“There should be a normal post- 
war demand for new military air- 
craft until such time as the atomic 
bomb has been evaluated. 

“There is no doubt that it will 
affect considerably the trend of 
warfare. Over a period of time all 
weapons will change. 

“Distance has become a tremen- 
dous factor in planning an ade- 
quate air force, and this indicates 
that the development of a small, 
powerful bomb will not necessarily 
dictate a limitation of the size of 
planes built for military use. 

“I believe that many years will 
pass before we change our atti- 
tude regarding the necessity for 
maintaining an adequate military 

“Certainly it would be unwise 
with the ending of the war to 
halt air force planning and de- 
velopment. This is especially true 
in view of the fact that we do not 
know yet the influence that the 
atomic bomb may have upon war- 
fare. It is possible that it may fall 
into the category of poison gas, 
and be held as an unused threat 
should there be future conflicts.” 

► Harry Woodhead, president of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
at San Diego, said: 


“It is impossible for me to view 
the airplane as ‘out of the pic- 
ture’ as a result of use of the 
atomic bomb. 

“I foresee a tremendous trend 
for development of types of air- 
craft which will be suited to the 
use of the atomic bomb; planes 
to carry it long distances. 

“Recent developments indicate 
the development of an air force of 
fast, extremely long-range bomb- 
ers possessing adequate fighter 
protection. 

“From my viewpoint I see the 
aircraft industry as still having 
ahead of it a big military job both 
in research and in production. 

“To call a halt now, at the end 
of the war, on military aviation 
research and the manufacture of 
planes to equip a strong air force 
would be comparable to a man 
cancelling his life insurance after 
having just survived a catastrophic 
accident.” 

Although no formal statements 
on the issue have come from Wash- 
ington, the western manufacturers 
have gained informal assurance 
that war-end contract termina- 
tions will not jeopardize all cur- 
rent production. 

To a limited degree aircraft pro- 
duction for the Navy is expected 
to continue, and experimental 
projects of both the Army and 
Navy are expected to be approved 
for completion. 

Although no details have been 
released by either Army or Navy, 
it can be assumed that all major 
factories are engaged in a variety 
of jet and rocket propulsion exper- 
iments ranging from the develop- 
ment of flying missiles to rocket 
fighters and jet propulsion bomb- 
ers which will “guinea pig” to a 
large degree the subsequent de- 
velopment of high-speed high-alti- 
tude commercial jet transports. 

Chicago Air Directory 

A 200-page classified directory 
called “Aircraft Industry in Chi- 
cago” listing more than 1,500 Chi- 
cago firms associated with avia- 
tion, either directly or through the 
supplying of parts, equipment, 
supplies, or services to airlines and 
aircraft manufacturers, has been 
published by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. The directory, 
compiled by the industrial depart- 
ment of the association, is being 
distributed to 5,000 prime con- 
tractors, armed service procure- 
ment groups, airline maintenance 
departments, and similar organi- 
zations. 
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SEAGOING STRENGTH in 

FEDDERS Aluminum Oil Coolers for Aircraft 


T here can be no compromise with 
reliability in boilers generating 
the power to move Uncle Sam's naval 
and merchant ships. Ruggedness is 
equally important in vital equipment 
on Uncle Sam's battle planes. 

Fedders uses the same proven prin- 
ciple of tube and header assembly in 



aluminum oil coolers for aircraft as 
is used in high pressure boilers. 

Mechanically bonded joints of un- 
equalled strength are obtained by 
spinning and expanding tubes into 
the header plates. This operation is 
performed at normal room tempera- 
ture. There can be no chemical or 
metallurgical change due to high 

Double wall thickness and strength 
arc provided at every joint. 

In addition to extreme strength. 


tubes are readily replaced if damaged 
in service. Fedders construction elim- 
inates necessity for plugging leaky 
tubes and consequent loss in perform- 
ance. Tubes can be replaced in a few 
minutes, and face leaks repaired in a 
few seconds. 

Fedders aluminum oil coolers have 
logged thousands of (lying hours 
under all conditions of temperature 
and altitude. 

Write for data on application of 
coolers to specific installational re- 
quirements. 


FEDDERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 

BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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473 U. S. Airfields 
Constructed Abroad 

Summary reveals aircraft lend- 

lease amounted to seven billions 

in five years. 

An overall summary of figures 
covering transactions of the U. S. 
government abroad, from July 1, 
1940, through March 31, 1945, re- 
veal that $828,000,000 had been 
spent for airbases, out of a total 
installation construction figure of 
$1,776,000,000. 

Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion reported that through March 
31, the government had built 473 
airports and airbases outside the 
country using a total of 940,000 
acres of land. 

Exception — The cost figures do 
not include the estimated value of 
installations received under re- 
verse lend-lease at no dollar cost 
to the U. S. Installations received 
under reverse lend-lease are, how- 
ever, included in the number of 
installations and the number of 
acres, which cover all installations 
: controlled by the U. S. even if 
owned by another government. 

A total of lend-lease aid ren- 
dered by the U. S. in aircraft 
amquhts to $7,157,000,000, while 
reverse lend-lease in aircraft to- 
taled $393,000,000. 

Breaking, down the amounts 


lend leased to other countries, 
FEA reports that the British Com- 
monwealth received $5,389,000,000 
in aircraft and aircraft equipment. 
The total reverse lend-lease from 
the Commonwealth is $389,000,000 
with the United Kingdom and 
colonies responsible for $326,000,- 
000, Australia $55,000,000 and In- 
dia $8,000,000. 

► France Smallest — American Re- 
publics have been lend - leased 
$128,000,000. Russia received $1,- 
388,000,000 in aid and China re- 
ceived $130,000,000. The smallest 
assignment, that went to France, 
amounted to $40,000,000. 

The report stated the U. S. had 
given lend-lease aid to other na- 
tions not named and approximate- 
ly $1,000,000 has been spent in ser- 
vices and administrative expenses. 

The U. S. received $4,000,000 in 
reverse lend-lease from countries 
not identified in the report-M.P.P. 


Talon Aero Products 
Sold; Output Shifted 

Talon, Inc., has sold its Aero 
Products Division, composed of 
two manufacturing departments 
engaged in the manufacture of 
Fibre Self-Locking Stop Nuts and 
Cowling Fasteners, both of which 
are distributed under the trade 
name of Lion. 

The new company will be known 
as Lion Fasteners, headed by Saul 
S. Frankel, president, who is also 
president of the Rochester Iron and 
Metals Co. 

► Drop One — It has been tentatively 
decided, by the new owners, to 
drop the manufacture of Lion Stop 
Nuts and concentrate finances and 
resources on the development and 
promotion of the Lion Cowl Fas- 
tener which has been extensively 
used in- the aircraft industry. 


Plane Memorials 

Reluctantly yielding to what 
officials term "some demand," 
Surplus Property Board has 
extended the distribution of 
war-weary combat planes un- 
der the educational program 
to include states, counties and 
cities who wish planes to dis- 
play as war memorials. 

The terms are the same as 
those under which schools may 
purchase surplus war planes: 
$350 plus hand l i n g and ship- 
ping charges for a Flying 
Fortress; $100 plus such 
charges for a fighter plane. 

► Apathy Indicated — SPB has 
for some time considered the 
suggestion that the planes be 
made available for memorial 
purposes but, even while final- 
ly approving it, shows no great 
liking for the idea. Principal 
objections are that this will 
not constitute a very large 
market, and that the handling 
and shipping charges probably 
will be out of all proportion to 
the purpose of the arrange- 


Radar: What the pilot sees: a view on the scope, top, compared with a 
relief map of the same spot, below. See other photos on Page 18. 
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Pictured are just a few of the 10,000 weekly sub- 
scribers to Aviation News. They represent the 
men who shape the future of U.S. and world 
aviation. They’re aircraft manufacturing heads, 
key aeronautical men of the government and the 
air forces, airline executives, and the men who 
are building tomorrow’s aviation distribution 
framework. 

Part of their every-Monday-morning routine 
is reading Aviation News, which brings them a 
swift, accurate and compact appraisal of what’s 
happening in aviation today, what’s likely to 


happen tomorrow. 

Be sure these men will give attentive ear to 
your story in Aviation News. As they direct and 
do aviation’s buying they must be kept fully in- 
formed on new aviation products and services 
as well as news. 

Want details? Request your copy of "10,000 
Key Men who shape the course of Aviation." 
Write Aeronautical Division, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


AviationJVeus 

I Aviation’s only weekly A- m 

COVER ALL THE BASES WITH . . . AVIATION NEWS • AVIATION • AIR TRANSPORT 
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Secrets of Radar Revealed 
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THAT S WHY 
I WANT TO RIDE 
THE AIRLINES THAT 





Clipper. Months ago Pan American placed an order with Consolidated 
Vultee for a fleet of these sky-giants . . . soon they will become an actuality- 

204 passengers and 7 tons of mail and freight will speed non-stop across 
the North Atlantic to Europe. Daily service to Honolulu and Latin 
America is part of Pan American’s sweeping postwar plan to bring distant 
places closer than they have ever been before. 

These are the types of planes for which Chandlcr-Evans builds carbu- 
retors and fuel pumps. The larger planes — with engines from 400 II.P. 
up to the big ones needed by this new sky giant - — demand the engineering 
precision and dependability that is built into every CECO product. As 
it is serving the Liberators. Superfortresses, and other big war planes 
toda>, so will Chandler-Evans supply tomorrow’s greatest air liners. 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION 


SOUTH MERIDEN 
CONNECTICUT, U.S.A 


THE AIR WAR 


COMMENTAR Y 

Airline Navigation Revolution 
Seen As AAF Unveils Radar 

Immense possibilities of hitherto secret all-weather long-range 
navigation system, exact blind landing technique, possible 
commercial application of bombing-through-overcast system, 
demonstrated publicly for first time. 


On the very day which brought 
the sensational announcement that 
the supersecret atomic bomb had 
been successfully used against 
Japan, the Army Air Forces were 
demonstrating many hitherto clas- 
sified items of radar equipment to 
a group of newspaper correspon- 
dents, including a representative 
of Aviation News, at the Army Air 
Field, Boca Raton, Florida. 

This radar equipment, as well 
as other more advanced devices 
still under wraps, was notably suc- 
cessful in shortening the war 
against Germany and, in the opin- 
ion of the highest military authori- 
ties, had an even more decisive 
effect in the war against Japan. 

► Transport Effects — The demon- 
strations also clearly indicated that 
radar has already revolutionized 
aerial navigation, and that pro- 
found effects on post-war air 
transport operations may be ex- 
pected. 

From the incidental description 
of the development of the various 
devices it became evident that 
here was teamwork of a very high 
order. The team included the Brit- 
ish and American armed forces; 
government agencies, such as the 
Office of Scientific Research and 
Development; research facilities,- 
such as the Radiation Laboratory 
at MIT, and the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories; American industry, 
getting the bugs out of laboratory 
sets for full production of service 
equipment, including Western 
Telephone, RCA, Philco and hun- 
dreds of other companies, as well 
as the developers of special gad- 
gets like the Sperry klystron tube, 
the General Electric lighthouse 
tube, the cavity magnetron from 
the British, etc. 

► Teamwork — In the nature of the 
case the early development of 
radar was carried on by the U. S. 


Navy, the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
and the British. However, as the 
war progressed, the Army Air 
Forces introduced important tac- 
tical applications of radar, the first 
of which was the use of microwave 
sea-search equipment mounted in 
aircraft for an offensive campaign 
against the U-boats off the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

Others include bombing through 
overcast (BTO) from high altitude 
by the use of “Mickey” and from 
low altitude with special LAB 
(low altitude bombing) equip- 
ment; navigation in troop carrier 
operations, with “Rebecca-Eu- 
reka”; and the ground control of 
tactical air missions for the de- 
struction of critical enemy battle 
area targets as developed by Gen- 
eral Quesada's IX Tactical Air 
Command. 

In addition to these develop- 
ments, the largest user of radar, 
in number of sets, in types of sets 
and in value of equipment, has 
been the U. S. Army Air Forces. 

► Secret — Boca Raton as the heart 
of the AAF radar training program 
has been a highly important unit 
in Lt. Gen. Barton K. Yount’s AAF 
Training Command. Until recently 
the station has been strictly under 

The program arranged for the 
press included demonstration of 
most of the important functions of 
radar by means of equipment 
which has been in operational use 
for at least one year or more. 
Among the devices shown were 
the low altitude altimeter, which 
provides extreme accuracy for 
fighter-bomber missions on land 
and low altitude bombing opera- 
tions; the high altitude altimeter 
for heavy bombers and B-29 oper- 
ations has the obvious advantage 
over the barometric altimeter of 
showing how high the bomber is 


over the terrain, and not how high 
above sea level. 

AI equipment (airborne inter- 
ception) is used in night fighters 
after the ground controller, using 
the larger, more powerful GCI 
(ground control of interception) 
equipment, has directed the fighter 
by VHF to the general vicinity of 
enemy bombers. 

Another was the bringing down 
to 75 feet straight over the runway 
an AT-11 by GCA (ground con- 
trolled approach), a system which 
has great promise in post-war air 
transport and is now performing 
yeoman service on Iwo Jima (see 
Aviation News, June 18). 

IFF (identification of friend or 
foe) is similar to radar in that a 
pulse is transmitted from ground 
station, ship or aircraft which 
triggers a set in the aircraft being 
challenged so that it responds in 
a coded impulse identifying itself 
as friendly. Rebecca-Eureka is IFF 
in reverse in that a paratrooper 
drops from an advance pathfinder 
transport plane and sets up a light- 
weight ground beacon (Eureka), 
after which the bulk of the follow- 
ing transports send out a coded 
pulse from their Rebecca trans- 
mitters which triggers the return 
from Eureka. 

When the ‘blip’ is centered on 
the scope, this is “it,” the dropping 
zone. This system obviously has 
post-war possibilities in short- 
range navigation. 

► Loran — A much more elaborate 
system of long-range navigation 
(Loran) uses ‘master’ and ‘slave’ 
beacons, impulses from which are 
plotted on special Loran charts to 
obtain a ‘fix’ in pitch darkness or 
in any type of weather. 

The climax of the Boca Raton 
radar demonstration was a simu- 
lated reconnaissance mission in ten 
B-17’s (five correspondents in each 
bomber) up the east coast of Flor- 
ida and back to Boca Raton. 

The BTO equipment used in 
B-29’s was demonstrated as a 
navigational aid. The inland wa- 
terway and narrow spit along the 
coast appeared in sharp outline on 
the “plan position indicator” scope, 
and the causeway near Ft. Pierce 
was indicated as a short white 
streak. Towns, lakes, rivers, air- 
fields all showed up very clearly, 
and the pilot of each plane re- 
ceived full instructions all along 
the way from the Radar-Navi- 
gator. By comparison with the 
flight chart and radar scope iden- 
tification of landmarks was unmis- 
takable. Navigator 

(See photos on Page 18) 
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Price Tag Battle Beginning 
As War Production Finishes 

West Coast aircraft companies shift attention to production 
cost problems with eye to heightened competition in market 
where dollars, particularly abroad, are limited. 


The end of war production and 
the consequent great dependence 
upon commercial orders, even this 
soon, has set West Coast aircraft 
companies to work on that vital 
factor of civilian economy; pro- 
duction costs. 

The possibility that a “price tag” 
battle may develop in the sales 
of made-in-America air transports 
can be foreseen in the vigor with 
which major manufacturers are 
attacking that item. 

► Price Regard — During the war, 
and to a certain extent even be- 
fore, engineers showed little con- 
cern over the selling prices of their 
commodities. Before the war, the 
market was limited and buyers 
were few in number. Also limited 
were the available types of trans- 
port aircraft. 

If the plane of one manufacturer 
cost $50,000 more than the most 
comparable transport of another 
builder the buyer usually could be 
shown that the difference would be 


absorbed in performance or main- 
tenance advantages. 

The picture now probably will 
be different. More manufacturers 
will be building more planes for 
more customers . . . customers 
from every nation in the world, 
who today have time on their 
hands to “shop" for the planes 
they will begin to receive a year 
from now. And many of tomor- 
row’s buyers of American planes, 
especially airlines of foreign coun- 
tries hard-hit by the war, will be 
extremely price conscious. 

► Market Reaction — Evidence of an 
industry reaction to expanding 
markets nowhere is more openly 
evident than on the West Coast, 
especially in the Los Angeles-San 
Diego area where at least three 
major builders are competing in 
the designing of multi-engine pas- 
senger and cargo planes. 

The western builders, courting a 
procession of foreign and domestic 
airline presidents and engineers, 



In the Groove: At Douglas Aircraft Company’s Santa Monica , Calif., 
home plant C-5 4's in final assembly move down a slot, the sides of 
which are created by stair-step stationary work platforms running the 
length of the line. The platforms eliminate cramped working positions 
and replace batteries of portable stepladder work stands which had to 
be spotted for each assembly function and then removed and relocated 
with every movement of airplanes on the line. Douglas reports a 50 
percent cut in manhours going into the C- 54 assembly. 


are in the midst of a notable cam- 
paign of production line “house- 
cleaning,” all of it aimed toward 
early commercial manufacturing 
and a sudden termination of the 
bulk of military orders. 

A good example of what is hap- 
pening can be seen at Douglas Air- 
craft Company’s home plant at 
Santa Monica, where the main as- 
sembly line for military C-54’s has 
evolved into a set-up which should 
reduce production costs drastically 
when the commercial go-ahead is 

► Halved Hours — Douglas officials 
report that already they have 
been able to reduce by 50 percent 
the manhours going into the C-54 
since revising the assembly line. 

A key device in attaining this 
economy is the use of massive sta- 
tionary work platforms running 
the length of the assembly line and 
rising in steps from the floor on 
either side of the fuselage to the 
outer wing area. By this expedi- 
ent alone, the Douglas company is 
reducing by thousands of hours the 
time formerly lost in requiring 
workers to clamber up and down 
ladder-like portable work stands, 
and in moving those stands from 
one section of the plane to another 
as assembly progressed. 

That Douglas has been able to 
cut manhour costs 50 percent on 
the C-54 does not indicate at this 
date that the company’s customers 
for post-war DC-4’s, DC-6’s and 
DC-7’s will see a sudden lowering 
of wartime estimates of the prices 
they will pay for these transports. 

► Reflection — But it does indicate 
that individual manufacturers are 
able to reduce production costs 
appreciably and in a manner that 
will be reflected by sound com- 
mercial earnings and a reasonable 
lowering of price tag figures if 
competition requires such a step. 

Single Moving Part 
Marks New Fuel Pump 

With only a single moving ele- 
ment, a new fuel booster pump has 
been announced by Pesco Products 
Co., division of Borg-Warner. 
Qualities claimed for the novel 
pump range from more positive 
vapor separating characteristics to 
increased economy through free- 
dom from internal wear. 

Using an explosion proof motor, 
and available for external mount- 
ing on the tank or internal use 
submerged in the fuel itself, the 
pump’s only moving part is an 
impeller rotor fitted with tapered 
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This D-10 Dehydrator Unit for the B-29 Bomber 
is just another practical application of the Russell R. 
Gannon System for the control of moisture content, 
relative humidity, and dew point of air and gases. 

This unit including its dehydrating cartridge 
weighs but four pounds and has a moisture pick up 
capacity of 50 grams of water while maintaining a 
dew point of 90° F below zero. 

The Gannon System is applicable to many other 


dehydrating problems, and usually eliminates expen- 
sive and cumbersome installations. 

The dehydrating chemicals are so inexpensive to 
replace as to be expendable at a negligible cost. 

Precision tested dew point color change indi- 
cators are available to insure accuracy of working 
conditions. 

If you have a dehydrating problem, consult 
Gannon. Gannon’s Engineers welcome your inquiry. 
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blades on one side and small 
“cupped” blades on the other. The 
cup-blades rotate within an ellipti- 
cal housing and provide a vacuum 
system that sucks out vapor and 
eliminates it through a discharge 
outlet, assuring admission of solid 
fuel only, to the fuel line. 

► Climb Proof — Self-priming un- 
der extreme conditions, ability to 
pump the tank dry, and positive 
vapor control in rapid climbs to 
high altitudes are said to be pos- 
sible with the new pump. 

Martin Pension Plan 
Joined By 20,000 

More than 20,000 Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. employees are now par- 
ticipating in the benefits of the 
company’s pension plan with the 
addition of 6,000 workers, July 1. 

Ross Enlow, insurance and pen- 
sion advisor, reporting that the 
plan is now two years old, said 
that during this time more than 
$3,000,000 has been deposited with 
the Baltimore National Bank, 
trustees of the pension plan, and 
the necessary amounts to cover 
operations of the third year will 
be made shortly. 

► Free Benefits — Participation in 
the plan costs employees nothing. 
Requirements for membership are 
based upon two years regular em- 
ployment with the company and 
age under 65. Money to cover the 
cost of membership is deposited by 
the company and must be handled 
by the trustee for each employee. 
On the first of July of each suc- 
cessive year of employment with 
the Martin organization until the 
time of retirement, an additional 
sum is deposited to each account. 

Brooklyn School Awards 
Air Engineer Doctorate 

Anticipating a sharp post-war 
rise in graduate training in the 
aeronautical field, the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn is develop- 
ing a program of studies leading 
to a doctorate degree in aeronau- 
tical engineering. 

Most recent course added is in 
the theory of aircraft propulsion, 
which includes the study of jets 
and rockets. 

The Institute recently awarded 
its first degree of Doctor of Aero- 
nautical Engineering to M. Z. 
Kryzwoblocki, who currently is 
working under a research fellow- 
ship at Brown University. The 
doctorate in aeronautical engineer - 



Hot Box: With its lid removed, the 
new Surface Combustion Corp. 
high altitude spark ignition sys- 
tem for aircraft heaters reveals the 
new internal coil placement and 
filter arrangements. 

ing is given at the present time by 
not more than 10 of the 140 engi- 
neering colleges in the country. 

'Very High’ Altitude 
Heater Ignition Claimed 

Believed to operate at the high- 
est altitude at which a combustion 
type aircraft heater has ever been 
spark-ignited, a newly announced 
ignition system, produced by the 
Surface Combustion Corp., is now 
standard equipment for current 
Douglas C-54’s. 

Heaters equipped with the new 
system can be ignited, and will 
bum without fuel preheating from 
sea level to 63,500-ft. at 67 degrees 
below zero, F., according to the 
company. 

► Long Wear — Service require- 
ments are indicated low after re- 
cording several ships upon which 


Ryan Retirement 

An employees’ profit-sharing 
and retirement plan, financed 
entirely by the company, has 
been announced by Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. Each year, 
approximately 10 percent of 
net profits will go into a Ryan 
Retirement Trust. 

All employees on monthly 
salaries are eligible after a 
year of service with the com- 
pany. Benefits are computed 
on basis of salary and length of 
service. Ex-Ryan workers now 
in the armed forces will re- 
ceive full credit for time in the 
service provided they return to 
the company within 90 days of 
discharge. 

Retirement payments will be 
made to an employee upon 
reaching the age of 65, or to 
beneficiaries if he should die 
earlier. Disability is also cov- 


the ignition coil box assembly had 
functioned more than 1,000 hours 
without attention. 

Extremely sensitive and respon- 
sive thermostat control is claimed 
for the system along with elimina- 
tion of radio interference. 

New Engine 'Pack’ 
Uses Aluminum Foil 

A new packaging material for 
the moisture protection of air- 
plane engines and replacement 
parts has been developed by Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., utiliz- 
ing aluminum foil and a film with 
a plastic base. 

A. F. Landefeld, manager of 
Goodyear's Pliofilm department re- 
ported that in the search by the 
Army Air Forces for a moisture 
proof, heat-sealing, material for 
the packaging of airplane engines, 
it was found that a lamination of 
aluminum foil and Goodyear Vita- 
film gave excellent results. 

► Production ‘Line’ — The new ma- 
terial is being developed by the 
Dobeckmun Co., of Cleveland, and 
is being fabricated into envelopes 
for the packaging of airplane en- 
gines by the Kennedy Car Liner 
& Bag Co., of Shelbyville, Ind. 

Irving Air Chute Co. 

Files Annual Salary List 

George Waite, president of Irv- 
ing Air Chute Co., Inc., was paid 
the sum of $40,000 for his services 
as president, general manager, and 
director of the company for the 
fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1944, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual 
report to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Other salaries included $40,000 
to Leslie L. Irvin, vice-president 
and director, and manager of the 
company’s subsidiary, Irving Air 
Chute of Great Britain, Ltd.; which 
paid $25,000 of the salary, and 
$10,000 to Harold G. Rogers, as- 
sistant treasurer and manager of 
the company’s Lexington, Ky., 
branch. 

► Sales Profit — The company’s 
statement of profit and loss showed 
net sales of $4,456,176 in 1944. 
Cost of sales amounted to $3,703,- 
168. Net income before provision 
for taxes based on the current 
year's income amounted to $529,- 
614, and to $198,614 after these 
obligations were satisfied. Net in- 
come transferred to surplus 
amounted to $92,974. 
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"Today, I fly an all-metal fighter... 



tomorrow, I’ll have fun 
in an all-metal SILVAIRE!” 


N othing less than the best is 
good enough for our combat 
pilots. This explains why nearly 
every fighter plane is of all-metal 
construction — it ensures maximum 
structural strength . . . longer service 
life . . . and trim streamlining that 

Soon, you’ll be able to enjoy your 
own personal plane. Naturally, you'll 
want it to be all metal. So, look first 
to Luscombe— pioneer builder of all- 
metal personal planes. 

In a handsome, postwar version of 
the silvaire, Luscombe will offer 
you a truly fine personal plane 
reasonably priced ... a sturdy, de- 


pendable plane that's easy to operate 
... an all-metal beauty surprisingly 
low in maintenance cost. Additional 
information will be sent on request. 
Merely mail coupon below. 

LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY • DALLAS, TEXAS 


metal parts and metal sub-assemblies for 
United Nations' fighter planes. Then, our 

ing years of pioneering all-metal light 
plane fabrication again will be directed 
into peacetime channels. The result: stun- 
ning new silvaires that will do much 

flight. 



Silvaire 

AMERICA'S FIRST ALL-METAL PERSONAL PLANE 

BY LUSCOMBE 
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Commercial Jets 
Seen Too Costly 

Standard Oil of Indiana survey 
finds experts pessimistic about 
commercial and private plane 
jet use; turbines praised. 

Jet planes, even with their abil- 
ity to use heavy fuels, will prob- 
ably not come into ordinary use 
for private or commercial purposes 
for a long time, if ever, according 
to the research department of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

The company has recently com- 
pleted a survey of expert opinion 
as part of its study of future fuels 
and requirements. The survey 
dealt entirely with civil aircraft. 

► ‘Sky High’ Cost — A jet plane 
must fly high and fast, it is point- 
ed out, and since high altitude, 
high speed, flight is expensive — 
no matter what kind of engine is 
used — the experts feel jet planes 
will hardly fit into the economic 
picture. For a number of reasons, 
including fuel economy, most com- 
mercial flights will be at speeds 
less than 300 mph. and at alti- 
tudes under 20,000 ft. 

Although the fuel burned by 
jets may be slightly cheaper than 
gasoline, this advantage cannot 


offset the greatly increased fuel 
consumption of the jet type of 
propulsion. 

However, the piston engine is 
due to lose much of its present su- 
periority, the survey asserts. Most 
experts feel the large airplane of 
tomorrow will use propellers, but 
that the propellers will be driven 
by gas turbines. These turbines 
may be held back for a time by the 
fact that they use more fuel than 
the highly-perfected modern pis- 
ton engine, but their advantages 
should enable them to replace 
present engines. Perhaps the two 
may be used in combination. 

► Simple Design — Among the ad- 
vantages of gas turbine engines, it 
was pointed out, is that they offer 
fewer design problems — particu- 
larly in large sizes — and they are 
simpler to operate and maintain. 
Whereas piston engines become in- 
creasingly complex as size goes up, 
turbines ought to be actually 
easier to build in the very large 
sizes than in small sizes. Smooth- 
ness of the turbine operation will 
be another great advantage both 
to the plane designer and to the 
passenger. 

First planes to use the turbines 
will probably be those flying less 
than 1,000 miles, where the extra 
fuel will not be a burden. As more 


heat-resistant materials are de- 
veloped for turbine blades, and as 
efficiency therefore goes up, the 
turbines will be used more widely 
— particularly as planes are built 
that need engines of greater than 
3,000 horsepower. 

Catapult Might Speed 
Airmail Deliveries 

Navy airmen tell correspondent 

aboard carrier delivery time 

would be halved by landing on 

post office roof. 

Adaptation of aircraft carrier 
takeoff and landing techniques to 
civilian operations after the war 
is a matter of serious study among 
Navy airmen, many of whom see 
peacetime uses for catapults, ar- 
resting gear, small, movable land- 
ing fields with planes specifically 
designed for commercial opera- 
tions using these facilities. 

The experience of the war, said 
one group aboard a modern car- 
rier recently, has perfected tech- 
niques to a point where experi- 
enced pilots and crews can op- 
erate from carriers with the same 
degree of safety that their land- 
based counterparts experience. 

► Foresee Many Advantages — 
Without all of the restrictions im- 
plicit in operation from the small, 
portable airport which a carrier 
is basically, these Navy men fore- 
see many advantages for launch- 
ing and landing facilities devel- 
oped from their experience. 

Probably the greatest progress 
has been made in the development 
of catapult operations on carriers 
since the arresting gear and bar- 
rier systems has been pretty well 
standardized. 

Using less than 100 feet of space, 
planes are launched from carriers 
as a routine matter today in every- 
day flights. Their use has enabled 
the United States Navy to oper- 
ate far more planes from each car- 
rier than any other nation had ap- 
proached before the war. 

► Needs Longer Takeoff — Carrier 
officers feel that a peacetime use 
of the catapult on shore would re- 
quire redesign for a longer take- 
off run to afford less shock on 
acceleration. But even the short 
distance of carrier catapult oper- 
ation does not place a serious 
strain on the pilot, they point out, 
with the strain estimated at a 
single “G”. 

Adaptation of the arresting gear 
also would lengthen the space 
utilized from less to 200 feet to 
perhaps twice that distance with 



POWER BY AIR: 

Fifteen of these diesel power plants for Caterpillar tractors, weighing 
nearly three tons apiece, were flown recently by plane from Miami to 
Assam, Burma. Urgently needed, they made the first part of the trip 
from Columbus, Ohio, by train. They were then repacked by cargo ex- 
perts at the Miami ATC Air Terminal and loaded aboard C-54’s, with 
just inches to spare, for the long flight. 
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PATHWAY TO 
EARTH... 

&E/ UfW% £ 


All over the world. . . from the mud- 

caked European fields to sun-baked air-! 
strips in southern Burma . . . Federal 
Instrument Landing Systems arc -‘bringing 
’em in”. . . on the beam. 

Bombers, pursuit ships, night-fighters; 
transports . . . American, Canadian, British, 
Russian . . . ships wearing all the colors of 
the Allies . . . coming in on this “pathway 


to earth”, day and night, through the 
toughest kinds of flying weather. 

This is the instrument landing equipment 
that Federal developed over more than ten 
years of intensive research . . . and which 
has set the standard for aerial navigation 
equipment in all parts of the world. 

For the coming “age of the air”. . . see 
Federal first for the finest in aerial-navi- 
gation and communications equipment. 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Newark 1, N. J. 
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YOU TOO CAN BE 
A PERCH PILOT DEPT. 



PRESSURE POLITICS 

What do you do when you start your 
engine? 

You slam both eyes onto the oil 
pressure gage and watch it like a big, 
hungry hawk (Gulfhawk, of course. 
Adv.) 1 

Why? Because oil pressure and oil 
temperature gages tell you whether you're 



getting proper lubrication— and if you're 



Very easy it is, too! 

Just write your Little Known Fact 
About Well Known Planes — furnish 
proof— and send it to us at the Gulf 
Building. (Address right above.) If your 
"Fact" is super-astonishing, we'll print 
it, and that very day mail you your com- 
mission as Perch Pilot (br). 

Do it five times, and we'll promote 
you to Senior Perch Pilot. 

Flutter just mailed a commission to 
Harry Will, 2021 Kinoole St., Hilo, 
Hawaii, for: 


YOU SHOULD KNOW MORE 
ABOUT THE ATSC 

They’re sort of a general store to the 
Air Forces. 

Their formal name is Air Tech- 
nical Service Command and the sup- 
ply job they do is unbelievable! 
They keep a stock of more than 
620,000 items — repeat: 620,000 ! — 
ranging from a machine screw to a 
"dehydrated” hangar or a giant 

No matter where an American 
aircraft is (and, as you may have 
guessed, they’re spread around some 
these days), the ATSC assumes the 
responsibility of keeping it supplied 
with all necessary spare parts, spe- 
cial equipment for its crews, and the 
items needed for equipping the base 
from which it operates. 

For every $100 you spend on air- 
planes (with your War Bond pur- 
chases), the ATSC puts aside $60 
worth of spare parts, supplies, and 
special equipment. 

Get the idea? 

Next time you’re ready to buy 


However, if your tanks, lines, coolers, 
and pumps are in good operating condi- 
tion, you'll get correct readings on your 
oil instruments. Especially if the oil sys- 
tem is full of fresh Gulfpride! 

For Gulfpride's extra refining step, the 
Alchlor Process, removes far more of the 
carbon-and-sludge hydrocarbons than 
are extracted by ordinary methods from 
lower-grade lubricants. And this super- 
refining makes Gulfpride a super-lubri- 
cant which will keep a super-film of oil 
between metal surfaces. 

But if you should get oil pressure 
readings that were too high, here are 
some of the probable reasons: 



Next month, we'll cover low oil pressure 
readings. Meanwhile be sure you’re using 
Gulfpride Oil of the viscosity recom- 
mended by your engine maker. 


“Wounded men are transported 
away from combat areas In a dlspos- 
able-tank-like litter hung under 
P-38’s!” 

Billy B. Steed, PO Box 125, Leachville, 
Ark., says: 

“On a six-hour mission, a B-17 uses 
enough gas (Gulf Aviation Gasoline, 
no doubt!) to run the average family 
car for three years!" 

And Jere Roe, 1145 Chickawaw Road, 
Paris, Tenn., proved this statement: 

“The distance between the pilot's 
left hand, and the co-pilot’s right 
hand, when they are at their stations 
in [the office of the B-29, measures 9 
feet!” 

Okay — let’s have some more! 

Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company ... makers of 

GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 

OIL IS AMMUNITION-USE IT. WISELY 
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Atom Air Fuel 

The atomic bomb has re- 
newed the hopes of believers 
in the possibilities of atomic 
energy, long a favorite dream 
of scientists. Four years ago 
Igor I. Sikorsky, one of the 
nation’s most brilliant aero- 
nautical scientists, wrote: 

“One gallon, or six pounds, 
of fuel would carry our 20 ton 
flying Clipper a little more 
than one mile on the basis of 
the energy of combustion. The 
same six pounds of some prop- 
er substance would carry the 
Clipper at least 40 times 
around the world if only part 
of the subatomic energy were 
utilized.” 


consequent lessened strain on the 
equipment and the crew. 

Carrier officers see the first use 
of the catapult and shortened 
landing fields in the movement of 
air mail between large cities, us- 
ing roofs of post offices as operat- 
ing bases. They point out that the 
saving in time between normal 
operations of transferring mail to 
and from outlying fields would 
justify the use of specially- 
equipped planes for this service. 
► Foresee Downtown Terminals — 
The more optimistic of them see 
a possibility of using much the 
same system in commuter flights, 
in transfer of passengers from a 
series of downtown terminals to 
large airports, in department store 
delivery systems to nearby trade 
center towns. Some, however, be- 
lieve that development of the 
helicopter will probably sidetrack 
such development because of the 
advantage of the helicopter in re- 
quiring less mechanical invest- 

Carrier techniques also can be 
used to advantage, these officers 
feel, in sections where large land- 
ing field costs would be prohibi- 
tive, citing many sections of Cen- 
tral and South America as an 
example where mountainous ter- 
rain would make normal landing 
fields too expensive to be eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Thousands of pilots will be 
trained in these flight techniques 
with the end of the war as well as 
thousands of men who are familiar 
with the machinery and the han- 
dling of planes. To them, oper- 
ating under flight deck conditions 
has become routine and anything 
larger than a postage stamp has 
possibilities as an airport. 

— W. G. K 




for All Aircraft with Hydraulic Brakes 


Specify the fully service-tested Scott Model 4200 Parking Brake 
Valve for all airplanes equipped with hydraulic brakes. Fully 
CAA Approved. Increases the safety factor for plane and flight 
personnel alike. Here are some pertinent facts: Weight of arm 
and assembly, 4.75 ox. Working pressures — 50 to 850 lbs. Oper- 
ating temperatures 40° F to plus 165° F. On the mechanical side, 
the Scott Model 4200 has an AN-A-17 Aluminum Alloy body, hard 
brass seat and steel plated arm assembly. Scott Quality-built, 
you'll find it adds an additional sales feature to your airplane. 


PARKING BRAKE VALVE 
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PERSONNEL 


A. F. Bonnalie Named 
UAL Operations Aide 

Allan F. Bonnalie has been named 
assistant to the vice-president, oper- 

a ations, of United 
Air Lines, with 
headquarters at 
Chicago. Bon- 
nalie, who has 
been flying since 
1911, achieved a 
brilliant record 
in World War I. 
He received the 
British Dis- 
tinguished Ser- 
vice Order with the RAF and also 
holds the U. S. Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross. During this war he has 
been a commander in the Navy in 
the production division of the Navy's 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 


Former test pilot and manufacturer, 
Richard DeHart Williams has been 
appointed aeronautical engineer for 
Western Air Lines. Williams was test 
pilot for Boeing Aircraft and later 
flight test supervisor. He has been 
serving as president of Accessories, 
Manufacturing and Engineering Co. 


Arthur C. Smith has assumed duties 
as assistant cargo traffic manager for 
Western. 


Dever Elected President 
Of Honeywell Subsidiary 

Election of Henry F. Dever as 
president of the Brown Instrument 
Co., subsidiary of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., has been 
announced. Dever has been serving 
as vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering for Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
and succeeds Charles B. Sweatt as 
president of Brown. Sweatt has 
withdrawn from Brown and will de- 
vote his entire attention to super- 
vision of expanded sales activities of 
the Honeywell organization of which 
he is a vice-president and director. 

William J. Eiden, assistant general 
manager of the B-24 bomber modifi- 
cation center operated by Northwest 
Airlines at St. Paul Airport, has been 
transferred to headquarters in St. 
Paul to assist E. I. Whyatt, vice- 
president-treasurer, in establishment 
and operation of budget procedures. 
Eiden has been succeeded at the 



LEAVING GOVERNMENT SERVICE: 

Three key men who have announced their plans following departure 
from the War Production Board’s Aircraft Division. Left to right, 
Leo Panek, assistant to the director of the division, who is returning 
to private business in Lansing, Mich.; Jean H. DuBuque, technical 
consultant to the director, who now becomes assistant to the sales 
manager of Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, to handle customer service, 
export sales and staff duties; and Morton Wilner, deputy director, who 
plans to open law offices in Washington. The division removed restric- 
tions on aircraft production and recently dissolved, leaving only the 
director, Henry P. Nelson, at WPB. 


bomber project by K. E. Gouedy, 
former contract termination man- 
ager for the company. 

Ray Connors has been named dis- 
trict publicity representative for 
United Air Lines in New York, suc- 
ceeding Fred S. Hunter, resigned. 
Connors was formerly assistant di- 
rector of public relations for PCA in 
Washington. 



Alan G. Day (photo) has been ap- 
pointed service manager of Sikorsky 
Aircraft D i v i - 
sion, United Air- 
craft Corp. Day 
has had wide 
experience and 
transfers to Sik- 
orsky from 
Hamilton Stand- 
ard Propellers 
Division where 
he has headed 
the Wright Field 
office for two years. Walter F. Chap- 
pel will replace him at Dayton. 
Chappel has been at the East Hart- 
ford plant. Prior to his Wright Field 
assignment. Day served as chief en- 
gineer of Canadian Propellers, Ltd.. 
at Montreal. 


Capt. Dan Hughes, Jr. (photo) has 
been named assistant chief pilot of 
Braniff Airways. 
Inc., replacing 
Capt. N. A. Lo- 
renzano who has 
returned to ac- 
tive flying ser- 

tj p a n y . Captain 
J : Hughes has been 
2 with Braniff for 
I ten years. 



Solar Aircraft Co. announces that 
Richard Feterson, formerly resident 
War Service manager at the Des 
Moines plant, has been promoted to 
assistant division manager with 
headquarters at San Diego. Replac- 
ing Peterson at Des Moines is Wil- 
liam Quade, who had formerly been 
the manager of Solar’s Dayton office. 
C. J. Miller has been promoted to 
southern divisional manager of PCA. 
He has been manager of the Cleve- 
land area. Robert M. Baughman, Jr., 
formerly district traffic manager in 
Chicago for PCA, has been promoted 
to regional traffic manager with 
headquarters in Cleveland. 


Lieut. Col. Sanford L. Willits, for- 
mer operations officer at Westover 
Field, has joined American Export 
Airlines as superintendent of main- 
tenance overhaul. Willits served 
with the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration before going on active duty. 

R. C. Maving, former Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. factory man- 
ager, has been appointed general su- 
perintendent of Globe Aircraft’s 
plant No. 6. 
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ON MERIT ALONE 


SUPER SERVICE FOR THE PLANE OWNER 

From the smallest individual job to complete fleet over- 
haul .... the key-note in the operations of Grand Central 
Airport Company’s huge modern facilities, is efficiency, 
thoroughness, attention to each and every detail, topped 
by guaranteed service. Specializing in reconversion, main- 
tenance, service and overhaul of airplanes, en- 
gines and every type of aviation equipment, a 
remarkable record of customer satisfaction and 


good-will has been achieved . . . ON MERIT ALONE. 
During its period of growth, orderly convenience has 
been developed along with the most modern production 
equipment and line methods, operated in spotless surround- 
ings. This is a tribute to the individual incentive, ability 
and experience of Grand Central Airport’s personnel, who 
have grown up with aviation, know their business and 
whose lives are devoted to safety in the air ... . 
This organization teems with experience, and 
its motto is Precaution — Precision — Safety. 



mAm CENTRAL AIRPORT CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1929 



AUTHORIZED AND APPROVED SALES AND SERVICE FOR ALL TYPES OF AIRPLANES AND ENGINES 
GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT 

GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES CO.) CALIFORNIA 
OME OF THE FAMOUS CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE » 


PRECAUTION . 


PRECISION 



C-W Public Relations 
Adds New Director 

Charles H. Augspurger has been 
appointed director of public rela- 
tions for the Air- 
plane Division 
of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. He 
succeeds A. D. 
Palmer, Jr., who 
has resigned af- 
ter 10 years with 

A u g s p P u /- 
ger joined the 
public and inter- 
nal relations department of the divi- 
sion in 1942 and was named manager 
of public relations for the Buffalo 
plant in 1943. 

S. D. Childs (photo), has been made 
Northwest Airlines assistant traffic 
manager at De- 
troit to assist W. 
R. England, dis- 
trict traffic man- 
ager. Childs for- 
merly was chief 
passenger agent 
at Seatle for 
Northwest. R. 
L. Smith was 
named general 
manager of 
Northwest’s eastern region. Smith 
flew the first survey flight to Alaska 
in 1942 to establish a military cargo 
route and, under his direction, 
Northwest pilots are now flying 
daily trips as far out as the Aleutian 
Islands. He succeeds D. J. King who 
will become a captain on the com- 
pany’s commercial routes. 

Ted Palmer, formerly a member of 
Douglas Aircraft Co.’s public rela- 
tions staff and editor of the Henry 
J. Kaiser Co. steel division house 
paper, has joined McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. as chief of the Pacific 
Coast News Bureau at San Fran- 
cisco. He succeeds Joel Rickman, 
who recently resigned because of ill 
health. 

Robert C. Storment (photo), for 
eight years in the personnel and 
industrial rela- 
tions department 
of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., has 
joined the Air- 
eon Manufactur- 
ing Corp., manu- 
facturers of radio 
and electronic 
equipment, with 
plants in Kansas 
City, Slater, Mo.; 
Burbank; Greenwich, Conn.; Chi- 
cago and New York. He will be a 
member of the industrial relations 
department. 





nautical division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. With the 
formation of the division in 1941, he 
was placed in charge of the aero 
field section. 

Edward P. Rhodes, Jr., has been 
named assistant chief engineer of 
the Ryan Aeronautical Co., and will 
be given complete charge of engi- 
neering administration. Before join- 
ing Ryan, Rhodes was chief project 
engineer for Bell Aircraft Corp. on 
the P-59 Airacomet. 


William V. McTaggert (photo), who 
was with the American Railway Ex- 
press Co. for 18 
years, has been 
appointed cargo 
representative at 
the New York 
office of TACA 
Airways Agency, 
Inc., which rep- 
resents the line 
in the U. S. Mc- 
Taggert was at 
one time ap- 
pointed an instructor in traffic con- 
trol air transportation at Temple 
University. 



John M. Loudon, former city traffic 
representative for National Airlines 
in New York, has been promoted 
to New York traffic manager. Be- 
fore joining NAL, he was a member 
of the Military Transport Division, 
ATC, stationed in Brazil. 


Dr. L. G. Lederer (photo), medical 
director of PCA, has been appointed 
director of per- 
sonnel adminis- 
tration. His new 
organization will 
handle the hir- 

ployees at key 
PCA air termi- 
nals. Thomas A. 
Kerr, Detroit 
district traffic 
manager has 
been promoted to regional traffic 
manager, to supervise traffic activi- 
ties in Detroit, Flint, and upper 
Michigan. 



Herbert M. Toomey, chief of the 
CAA’s flight engineering section for 
the sixth region, has been assigned 
to Wright Field for an indefinite 
period as CAA representative on 
commercial requirements. Toomey’s 
first assignment will be certification 
testing of the Boeing XC-97. 


Robert Leinster, formerly district 
manager of passenger service at Salt 
Lake City for Western Air Lines, 
has been appointed system super- 
visor of reservations and service 
with headquarters at Burbank, Calif. 


Russell H. Whempner has been S. B. Taylor has been elected presi- 
named sales manager of the aero- dent of the Parker Appliance Co., 


makers of aircraft and industrial 
valves and fittings. He succeeds H. 
I. Markham who has been made 
chairman of the board. 



research for 
Continental Air 
Lines. For the 
past year he has 
been assistant 
professor of eco- 
nomics at the 


of Denver, spe- 


A H in transportation 
and labor rela- 
s courses. He will serve in the 
traffic department while filling the 
newly created post. Previously, Hill 
had been with the CIO and the gov- 
ernment. 


L. H. Fletcher Bitner (photo), has 
been named district traffic manager 
r Northeast 



Nor 


a e d 


April 1943 and 
served in the 
company’s mili- 
tary - transport 
I division in New- 
foundland, Ice- 
land, and Green- 
land. Since entering the traffic de- 
partment, he has served at Moncton, 
New Brunswick, and at Montreal as 
district traffic manager for eastern 
Canada. He replaces R. H. Ebbitts, 
Jr., who resigned. 


G. Richard Challinor (photo), has 
been named new Aviation Commis- 
sioner of the 
Chamber of 
Commerce of 
Kansas City, Mo. 
succeeding Rich- 
ard C. Murray 
who has joined 
Transcontinental 
and Western Air, 
Inc. Challinor 
was with the 
Aluminum Co. of 
America and was assigned to Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft Corp. of Mis- 
souri. He also served as liaison 
officer with outside plants and was 
assistant to the general manager. 



Howard L. Hartman has been named 
assistant director of contract termi- 
nation for United Aircraft Corp. 
Hartman was formerly with the 
Chance Vought Aircraft division at 
Stratford where he was executive 
assistant to the general manager. 

Promotion of Vincent P. Wilber, 
AFTCC, public relations officer for 
the First Troop Carrier Command, 
from major to lieutenant colonel has 
been announced. 
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General Electric 


Remote-indicating 

Temperature Equipment 


other TYPES of 

aircraft instruments 


• On present-day aircraft, two basic 
systems of temperature indication are 
widely used. They are the ratio-type, 
which is used for the indication of oil 
temperature, carburetor-air tempera- 
ture, and outside-air temperature, and 
the thermocouple-type, which is used 
for the measurement of exhaust-gas 
temperature and for other special appli- 
cations. - ^ m 

Although the required range of each of these indications is different, the con- 
struction of these G-E instruments is such, even to the extent of omitting 
names of functions from the scaleplates, that a single design can often be 
used for various purposes. However, when special requirements are encoun- 
tered, G-E engineers will be glad to work with you on the specific problem. 
When our facilities are no longer needed for war, we will continue to build 
many designs of aircraft instruments to meet your needs. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady S, N. Y. 

Buy all the BONDS you can — and keep all you buy 

GENERAL 11 ELECTRIC 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

Trend to Ban Single-Engine 
Commercial Operations Seen 

CAB non-scheduled pay flight regulation proposals point 
toward elimination of small craft in that category by severely 
limiting their use; vigorous industry opposition expected. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Stringent operation regulations 
proposed for non-scheduled com- 
mercial aviation, which were cir- 
culated last week to the aviation 
industry by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, are likely to result in a 
vigorous expression of opposition 
from many charter flight quarters. 

Requirements for, and suggest- 
ed questions, about the status of 
single-engine aircraft, indicate 
that fhe trend of the regulations 
is toward eliminating them from 
commercial operations, by so re- 
stricting their operation that only 
in exceptional cases would their 
operation be profitable. 

► Pointed Question — One of the 
questions accompanying the pro- 
posed Part 42 asks whether single- 
engine equipment shall be limited 
to: operation within 500 miles of 
the base when equipped with en- 
gines having less than 100 hp.; 
operation within 25 miles of the 
base at night, unless each oc- 
cupant has a parachute, or opera- 
tion is confined to a lighted airway 
or within 25 miles of a lighted air- 
port; or operation under contact 
flight rules (CFR) unless each oc- 
cupant has a parachute. 

And. sub-section 42.10 of the 
proposed regulation would pro- 

► Single-engine land aircraft, ex- 
cept for takeoff and landing, shall 
not operate over water beyond 
safe power-off gliding distance 
from land. 

► Single-engine sea aircraft, ex- 
cept for takeoff and landing, sha’l 
not operate over and beyond safe 
power-off gliding distance from 
open water. 

► Single-engine aircraft shall not 
be operated at night or under in- 
strument flight rules except under 
conditions specified in the operat- 
ing certificate. 

► After Dec. 13, 1947, single-en- 
gine aircraft shall not be flown at 


night or under instrument flight 

Since a very large percentage of 
current charter flight operations 
are being made with single-engine 
aircraft of 4-5 passenger type, or 
even smaller planes for one-pas- 
senger trips, Part 42 presumably 
would bring about a radical re- 
vision in existing charter equip- 
ment if adopted in this proposed 

Requirements prescribed for 
pilots include: 


Nine questions submitted for 
comments of the aviation indus- 
try in connection with the pro- 
posed new Civil Air Regulations 
Part 42, which would establish 
certification and operation rules 
for nonscheduled commercial air 
operations, are: 

► Shall regulations provide that 
the operating certificate list types 
of service and operations ratings 
as follows: 

1. Cargo; 2. Passenger; 3. 

Cargo and passenger. 

b. Types of operation. 

1. CFR (Contact Flight Rules) 
day-land; 2. CFR, night-land; 3. 
IFR (Instrument Flight Rules) 
day-land; 4. IFR, night-land; 5. 
CFR, day- water; 6. CFR, night- 
water; 7. IFR, day-water; 8. IFR, 
night-water. 

► Shall use of single-engine 
equipment be limited to: 

1. Operation within 500 miles 
of operating base when equipped 
with engines of less than 100-hp.? 
2. Operation within 25 miles of 
base when operating at night un- 
less each occupant is equipped 
with parachute or operation is 
confined to a lighted airway or 
within 25 miles of lighted air- 
port? 3. Operation under CFR un- 
less all occupants are equipped 
with parachutes? 


► First pilot: He must hold valid 
commercial rating with airplane 
type and class rating for the plane 
he flies; for CFR day flight he must 
have had at least 50 hours cross 
country flight time as pilot or co- 

For night and instrument flight 
rules (IFR) trips he must have a 
current instrument rating and a 
total of at least 500 hours flight 
time including 100 hours cross- 
country of which 25 hours were in 
darkness, and 50 hours of actual 
instrument flight. He must have, 
within the preceding 90 days, 
made at least three takeoffs and 
landings to full stop with the same 
model plane, and for night flight, 
he must have made at least three 
takeoffs and landings to full stop 
at night, within the preceding 90 

► Second pilot (in plane requiring 
more than one pilot): He must 
hold valid commercial pilot rating 
with type and class ratings for 
plane he will fly for CFR day 
flights, and for night and IFR 
flights in addition must have a 
current instrument rating. 

An additional general require- 


► Shall pilot time flown in other 
than commercial operation be 
counted against maximum allow- 
able pilot hours specified in sub- 
section 42.21? 

► Shall carrier be required to use 
pilots with experience required 
by sub-section 42.22 only when 
the flight is 500 miles or more 
from operating base? 

► Shall carrier be required to use 
pilots who have had at least 50 
hours of overwater flying out of 
sight of land, when engaging in 
overwater operations? 

► Shall pilots operating aircraft 
more than 500 miles from oper- 
ating base be required to meet 
first-class physical standards pre- 
scribed in CAR Part 29 within 
each 6 month period? 

► Shall carrier be required to 
have second pilot on aircraft 
when first pilot is required to fly 
more than 8 hours out of any 
consecutive 24 hours? 

► Shall carrier be limited to par- 
ticular operating area determined 
by terrain adjacent to base, type 
of aircraft and navigational aids 
available? 

► Shall carrier be required to 
have its own ground radio facili- 
ties and to limit its operations 
within the area where these fa- 
cilities are available? 


Industry Queried On Part 42 
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I T’S a fact, not a theory, that your income 
— no matter how you earn it — is geared to 
the farmer’s income. If he’s prosperous, so 
are you. Your fortune depends on his. 
Agriculture’s people are so big a part of our 
imputation that any increase in their buying 
power pushes the whole national income up. 
Leading economists have charted farm in- 
come and national income over a 17-year 
stretch, proved that national income is 
always directly proportionate to farm income. 
Thriving agriculture, thriving country! It’s 
an Economic Law we have here; and it justi- 
fies feeling good about the $28,000,000,000 Co- 
lossus earned last year, and the $14,000,000,000 
he has 6alted away in savings. 

But perhaps more to the point, a thriving 
agriculture means a big market for aircraft. 
Farmers are the liveliest civilian-aviation 
prospects in sight. One survey reveals that 
60% of all personal planes sold immediately 
after the war will go to the residents of 

Need any better reason for eyeing the farmer 
keenly? Or for eyeing with equal interest hi; 
favorite magazine? 
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GOVERNMENT SURPLUS PROPERTY 

Primary Trainers -Gliders -Sailplanes -Barrage Balloons 

FOR SALE 


Through Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 

PRIMARY TRAINING PLANES* 

Boeing PT-17; Fairchild PT-19 and PT-23. Single engine . . . 
2-sea ted . . . Tandem . . . open cockpit. Cruise at over 90 m. p. k. 
CAA type-certificated. Prices are low— $875 to $2,400— to allow 
for repairs necessary to meet CAA requirements. For sale at all 
RFC Sales Centers. $875 to $2,400 

GLIDERS AND SAILPLANES* 

(CAA Type-Certificated) 

Waco CG-3A, 9-place cargo and passenger gliders. New. Only 22 of 
these left. Price $875. For sale at RFC Sales Center, Americus, Ga. 
Taylorcraft TG-6 2-place gliders. Price $350. Convertible to power. 
65 h. p. engines for conversion available from RFC for $150 to 
$485. Gliders for sale at following RFC Sales Centers: Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Ft. Worth, Texas; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
and Ontario, Calif. 

Pratt-Read TG-32 sailplanes. Two-place side-by-side. New. Price 
$500. For sale at RFC Sales Center, Americus, Ga. 

•These models are type certificated but individual planes 
must be repaired to meet Civil Aeronautics Administration 
airworthiness requirements for civilian flight. 

BARRAGE BALLOONS 

Constructed of light weight 2-ply neoprene-coated fabric. Weighs 
8.4 oz. per sq. yd. Suggested for use where light weight weather- 
proof material is required. Two sizes available; one contains 260 
sq. yds. of fabric; the other contains 781 sq. yds. 250 for sale. For 
sale as units. Price $1.00 per sq. yd. Address inquiries to Aircraft 
Division, RFC, 1625 K Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 




Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 1M1 
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ment proposes that before flying 
under IFR, a pilot must have at 
least six hours instrument flight 
(actual or simulated) during the 
preceding six months, or must re- 
qualify for instrument rating. 

A flight plan for each flight and 
a manifest for each flight except 
local sightseeing trips would be 
required. 

► Airport Limits — Airports or 
landing areas used for the non- 
scheduled commercial air opera- 
tions, it is proposed, must be of 
sufficient area so that takeoff or 
landing run of aircraft will not re- 
quire use of more than 60 percent 
of the available area. Effective 
length of the area shall be deter- 
mined by making allowance of ob- 
structions to the flight path with a 
15 to 1 glide in CFR operation and 
a 40 to 1 glide in IFR operations. 

Other proposals in the regula- 
tion would have the operator 
(when required by the Adminis- 
trator) provide a manual for 
guidance of operations and main- 
tenance personnel containing full 
information necessary for their 
duties, in a form approved by the 
Administrator, furnished to all 
persons designated by the Admin- 
istrator or board, and kept up to 
date. A pilot’s check-off list would 
be required in the airplane. 

► Report Requirements — The car- 
rier would also be required to keep 
current reports on aircraft, en- 
gines, propellers, and “where 
practicable, appliances used in air 
transportation.” These reports 
would show total time and service, 
time since last overhaul, time since 
last inspection, and “other data as 
the Administrator may deem 
necessary for safe operation.” And 
finally the carrier also would be 
required to submit to the Adminis- 
trator not later than Jan. 20 of 
each year, an annual operations 

Other subsections in the aircraft 
requirements would provide for 
flotation equipment and signalling 
devices in planes for overwater 
operations; oxygen equipment for 
flights of more than 30 minutes 
above 10,000 feet, or any operation 
above 12,000 feet, and adequate 
maintenance and inspection to 
keep all planes airworthy, per- 
formed in accordance with CAR 
Part 18. 

Instruments and equipment 
which would be required for both 
CFR day and night and IFR flights 
are listed. 

► Certificate — First section of the 
part details procedure of issuing a 
certificate by the Administrator 


and the fact that it continues in ef- 
fect until cancelled, suspended, re- 
voked or a termination date is set 
by the Board. 

Copies of the complete proposed 
Part 42 and the accompanying 
questions listed elsewhere in this 
section, are being mailed out by 
the CAB for industry comment 
Any person who wishes a copy for 
comment may obtain it by ad- 
dressing the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Commerce Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. It has been requested 
that replies be mailed to be re- 
ceived not later than Oct. 1. 

As previously reported (Avia- 
tion News, Aug. 6) the proposed 
regulations are only in tentative 
form, and the board will be large- 
ly governed in its final draft by 
the industry comments received. 
Importance of a large volume of 
expressions of opinion from the 
industry and all others interested 
in arriving at a fair and basically 
sound regulation is emphasized by 
CAB and by leaders within the 
industry. 

Riddle Air Schools 
Name Two Officials 

J. P. Riddle Co., operator of the 
Riddle Aviation School in Miami 
and Escola Tecnica de Aviacao, 
for the Brazilian Air Ministry in 
Sao Paulo, has announced ap- 



Anclerson Boudreau 


pointment of two new officials. 
Lt. Col. Arthur E. Boudreau, main- 
spring of many AAF-civilian avia- 
tion programs during the war, be- 
comes director of training for the 
organization, while Carl R. An- 
derson, former public relations 
official for the schools, becomes 
vice-president in charge of all 
domestic operations. 

Colonel Boudreau, now on ter- 
minal leave from the AAF, ac- 
tivated the service's college train- 
ing program in 1942 and later 
took charge of pre-flight training 
for CAP cadets. Behind him, also, 
is an extensive educational back- 
ground; superintendent of schools 


for Winthrop, Mass., for five years, 
and teacher in that state’s public 
schools for ten years. 

► Expansion — Anderson, a veteran 
of Riddle service, became vice- 
president in charge of public re- 
lations when the group broke 
from Embrey-Riddle and became 
a separate entity. Planned expan- 
sion of facilities in this country 
was cited as necessitating his pro- 
motion to the new post. 

Million-Dollar Order 
For Lightplanes Set 

Western States Aviation Co. 

signs record delivery contract 

with Stinson for Voyagers, four- 

place personal planes. 

Contract for delivery of $1,000,- 
000 worth of four-place Stinson 
personal planes to Western States 
Aviation Co., Glendale, Calif., has 
been signed by Stinson division, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
and the Western States company. 
It is believed by the manufacturer 
to be the largest order ever placed 
by a distributor for one type of 
plane. 

James C. Welsch, Stinson sales 
director, also announced simul- 
taneously, that the Western States 
organization has been made Stin- 
son distributor for Southern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. The plane 
which has been ordered, the Voy- 
ager 125, was developed at Stin- 
son’s Wayne, Mich., plant and is in 
production at the Convair Nash- 
ville plant. 

► Unlimited Demand — Howard 
Brown, general manager of West- 
ern States, reported that his or- 
ganization had already taken or- 
ders for nearly 200 Voyagers from 
physicians, business men, and vet- 
erans throughout his territory and 
expected to sell “all the planes the 
factory can deliver.” 

Plans call for display rooms in 
downtown locations showing both 
planes and automobiles, since 
Brown is also an automobile dis- 
tributor. The West Coast dis- 
tributor will seek to bring planes 
to the customer on the theory that 
one reason for small volume of 
plane sales in the past has been 
the inconvenience of getting pros- 
pective buyers to come to the air- 
port to see a new plane. 

Planes will be sold on a one- 
third down, monthly payment 
basis, with plans for an extensive 
service organization throughout 
the territory. Several former 
Wasps and other women pilots 
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Excellent Vision: The “pod” lines of the Skycraft fuselage, and unusual 
use of window plastic, assure a vision range seldom offered. The fuselage 
lines provide a good degree of vision to the rear. 


have already been employed and 
the firm is giving preference to 
veterans in building up personnel. 
The company expects to offer free 
instruction, by its own pilots, to 
purchasers. 

► Seeks Airport — The company 
now operates a large aeronautical 
repair station at Reno, Nevada, and 
has headquarters at Grand Cen- 
tral Airport, Glendale. Negotia- 
tions are now underway to take 
over a private airport near Los 
Angeles for the company’s use. 

Howard Brown and his brother, 
T. N. Brown, have a background 
of automobile distribution stretch- 
ing back to 1919 and expect to 
market planes and automobiles 
through the same dealers. Howard 
Brown has been a pilot since 1925. 
He attributes public interest in the 


Airpark Study 

A promise of far-reaching 
importance to aviation plan- 
ners throughout the nation 
was issued last week from the 
aviation research department 
of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Pledged 
was an immediate study and 
report on airpark problems as 
soon as manpower and data 
become available. 

With other research reports 
already under study as “au- 
thoritative” industry aids, 
fixed-base operators and simi- 
lar air-businessmen have long 
awaited a Harvard survey of 
airparks and their place in 
peacetime civil aviation. In 
Los Angeles, Dr. Lynn L. Bol- 
linger, department head, gave 
the assurance the airpark was 
not forgotten and would be 
high on the school’s research 
agenda. Latest report of the 
group, on airport management 
and financing, is expected to 
be published late this year 
(see Headline News section). 


Voyager 125 largely to the safety 
record of the pre-war Voyager, the 
post-war plane’s spin-resistant 
characteristics, 116-mph. cruising 
speed, its attractive appearance 
and economical operation over 
long distances. 

Skycraft Lightplane 
Nears Auto Comfort 

Latest West Coast design reveals 
four-place pusher type stressing 
passenger considerations. 

Completion of the engineering 
design of the Skylark Manufac- 
turing Company Skycraft reveals 
a personal aircraft which could 
rank among the most attractive of 
West Coast post-war offerings. 

Artist's sketches, and a scale 
model of the Skycraft, show one of 
the closest approaches to automo- 
bile passenger convenience yet 
presented in a four-passenger air- 


► ‘Opened Up’ — Access doors are 
wide, the excellently streamlined 
body mounted on tricycle gear 
rides low to the ground, and un- 
usually generous use of clear plas- 
tic in the canopy offers visibility 
comparable to that of the Ercoupe 
— and this despite the fact that 
the Skycraft is a pusher with en- 
gine mounted behind the cabin. 

At Venice, Calif., Skylark of- 
ficials say that the prototype 
should be completed by Septem- 
ber, with preliminary flight and 
wind tunnel tests following imme- 
diately. They are negotiating for 
test time in NACA’s big full-scale 
wind tunnel at Moffatt Field. 

The company, currently engaged 
in military aircraft metal fabrica- 
tion production, plans five Sky- 
craft models designed for Lycom- 
ing, Franklin or Continental en- 
gines ranging from 100 to 190-hp. 

► Speed-Range — Specifications for 
the largest (190-hp.) model esti- 
mate a top speed of 150-mph.; 
135-mph. cruising speed; 49-mph. 
stalling speed; 600 miles range; 
16,000-ft. service ceiling; and seats 
for four passengers (170 lbs. each, 
or equivalent), plus space for 80- 
lbs. of baggage. 

Weight specifications call for an 
airplane gross of 2,680-lbs; 1,440- 
lbs. net weight; 1,240-lbs. dispos- 
able load; 1,053-lbs. normal load; 
187-lbs. optional equipment. 

Airplane, dimensions are: wing 
span, 37.5-ft.; length, 24.5-ft.; 
height over body, 6-ft.; height over 
rudder, 6.8-ft.; wheel tread, 9-ft.; 
wheel base, 8.6-ft.; wing area, in- 
cluding flaps and ailerons, 200 sq. 
ft.; flaps (4), 30 sq. ft.; ailerons, 23 
sq. ft. 



Aimed at Passenger Comfort: Automobile luxury is an obvious objec- 
tive in this West Coast personal aircraft design. Skylark Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., of Venice, Calif., has named this four-passenger air- 
plane Skycraft, and expects to have the prototype ready for flight tests 
by September. Five models, of varying horsepower, will sell in a $4,000- 
$5,000 retail price bracket. 
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SERVICEABLE PLANES-LOW PRICES 

Lockheed “Lodestar” Transports, Cessnas, Basic Trainers 


FOR 

Government surplus aircraft are now 
available in a continuing sale through 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
These models are type certificated but 


SALE 

individual planes must be repaired to 
meet Civil Aeronautics Administration 
airworthiness requirements for civilian 
flight. 



Lockheed “Lodestars” 

Low-wing, all metal cargo and passenger transports. 
Powered by two Wright 1,200 h. p. engines. Hamilton 
standard constant-speed propellers. Gross weight:passen- 
ger, 17,500 lbs.; cargo, 18,500 lbs. Fuel capacity 644 gals. 
Retractable landing gear and Fowler flaps. Can be in- 
spected at Bush Field, Augusta, Ga. Sold directly by 
Aircraft Division, R. F. C., 1625 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Price: $25,000 to $50,000. Can be financed. 



Twin-Engine Cessnas 

Powered with two Jacobs Model L4MB engines, of 225 
h. p. each. Operates on 73 octane gasoline. Cruises at 
approximately 140 m. p. h. Low-wing wood, steel and 
fabric construction. For sale at all RFC Sales Centers.* 

Price: $3,900 to $8,500. Can be financed. 



Consolidated-Vultee Basic Trainers 

Single-engine, 2-place, tandem seated, with enclosed cock- 
pit. Powered with 450 h. p. Pratt and Whitney Wasp, Jr., 
and Wright engines. Equipped with dual controls and 
blind flying instruments. For sale at all RFC Sales 
Centers.* 

♦(SEE RFC AD PAGE 34 THIS ISSUE FOR LIST OF SALES CENTERS) 



Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD ,mt 
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Year-Old Trimmer Amphibian 
Emerges As Market Challenge 

Plane purchased from Allied Aviation by Commonwealth now 
unveiled as company’s proposed bid in post-war personal plane 
field; three-place model said to feature luxuries and relatively 
low cost. 

By KARL HESS 


After nearly a year of obscurity, 
the Trimmer, two-engine, three- 
passenger amphibian, has reen- 
tered the post-war lightplane sales 
field and is centered in a full pro- 
duction spotlight focused by its 
new manufacturer, Commonwealth 
Aircraft Inc. (formerly Rearwin 
Aircraft and Engines), of Kansas 
City. 

Output of the craft is expected 
to begin within 90 days after minor 
changes and CAA tests. 

► Prototype Purchase — The first 
model was purchased from Allied 
Aviation of Baltimore after it first 
took to the air last year. First full 
details and pictures, as an Allied 
project, were published in Avi- 
ation News July 10, and Sept. 11, 
1944. 

Although now designed to sell 
at a price “somewhere near that 
of the higher priced motor cars,” 
the Trimmer — named after its de- 
signer, Gilbert Trimmer, who was 
an Allied associate — provides 
built-in luxuries once featured by 
small yachts: Its three seats are 
convertible to two bunks and a 
galley installation is provided. 

As a comparison, the company 
asserts that the lowest price, sim- 
ilar, plane on the market before 
the war cost about $30,000. Use 
of materials and design techniques 
developed during the war, plus ex- 
perience building gliders for the 
AAF, was cited as means to the 
predicted lower price of the Trim- 

► Production Plan — Commonwealth 
expects to begin production on 
their “dream plane . . . reality” 
through the recent revocation of 
WPB order L-48 which permits 
building lightplanes under certain 
conditions. The company claims 
compliance with these “conditions” 
is well underway. Barring unfore- 
seen material shortages, the com- 
pany says, the plane is expected 
to be ready for public sale by 
year’s end. 

► Powerplants are two Continental 
85-hp., horizontally opposed-ac- 
tion engines said to pull the plane 
along at a top speed of 132-mph., 


a cruising speed of 115-mph., for 
for a cruising range of 600 miles. 

► Wing span is 35-ft. 6-ins.; 
length, 24-ft. 10-ins., and height 
is 8-ft. 7-ins., on wheels. Weights 
are 1,470-lbs., empty, with stand- 
ard equipment, and 2,200-lbs. 

From the water the ship is air- 
borne in 635-ft. into a 6-mph. 
wind, fully loaded. Fuel use is 
about nine and a fraction gallons 
per hour and level flight may be 
maintained on one engine. 

With a small, streamlined, float 
built into each wing, the fuselage 
serves as the main float while the 
landing wheels are retractable into 
housings projecting from the hull- 

► ‘Versatile’ — According to Ray- 
mond Voyes, Commonwealth pres- 
ident, “The utility of this amphi- 
bian is so varied we believe it will 
meet the requirements of many 
types of prospective markets. It 
makes an ideal ship, both for bus- 
iness concerns and sportsmen 
pilots. Also, thousands of commu- 


The question of who built and 
flew the first direct-control wing- 
less autogiro in the United States, 
has been the subject of several 
letters to Aviation News recent- 
ly, following publication of a 
statement, June 4, that the Kellett 
Aviation Corp. was an American 
pioneer in rotary aircraft having 
produced the first wingless direct- 
control autogiro (in this country). 

In the interest of historical ac- 
curacy, officials of the Kellett or- 
ganization have written to point 
out that while “it has been a long 
standing impression here at Kel- 
lett that our KD-1 was the first 
wingless autogiro in America," in- 
vestigation shows that the state- 
ment is incorrect. 

► Real ‘First’ — Kellett Corp. cred- 
its the E. Burke Wilford Rotor- 
plane, flown on Sept. 1, 1932, with- 
out wings, by Paul Hovgard, as the 


nities without airstrips will be au- 
tomatically opened up to air traf- 
fic.” 

Other uses for the plane, as list- 
ed by the company, range from 
executive-transports, feeder and 
charter lines, to substituting as a 
lake-front cabin when fishing or 
hunting — by virtue of its sleeping 
and cooking facilities. 

Marketing of the Trimmer will 
be through dealers and is to be 
heralded by an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign. Complete specifica- 
tions and performance data, it is 
said, will be released through that 
medium. Among the company's 
other projects is a companion ship 
to the Trimmer, described at this 
time only as having “greater 
horsepower and capacity.” 

► Buying Guide — The Common- 
wealth amphibian will serve as 
another interesting guide and gage 
to what the flying public wants 
and “for how much.” 

CAB Licenses 23 
Surplus Lightplanes 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
granted 23 additional new air- 
worthiness certificates to light- 
planes, purchased recently from 
military surplus by individuals 
and firms. 

List of the aircraft numbers, 
buyers, make and model of plane 
and engine, and date of manufac- 
ture follows: 


first to fly in this country. 

The Pitcairn PA-22, according 
to the Autogiro Company of Amer- 
ica, was first successfully flown 
by Dr. Juan de la Cierva, inventor 
of the autogiro, in this country 
in the summer of 1933, following 
the successful flights of an earlier 
wingless giro believed the first 
in the world by Dr. Cierva in 
England prior to April, 1932. Kel- 
lett records show that their KD-1 
did not make its first flight until 
Nov. 18, 1934 so that the KD-1 
actually is the third of the wing- 
less giros in this country, and 
fourth in the world. 

The mistake of the Kellett 
Company claim is believed to have 
resulted from the fact that the 
KD-1 was the first wingless auto- 
giro to receive an approved type 
certificate from the Department 
of Commerce, the company writes. 


First U. S. Autogiro Was Really Third 
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Seven Grounded 
For Flight Errors 

Certificates of four pilots have 
been revoked recently and three 
suspended by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, for violations of Civil 
Air Regulations. The Board’s de- 
cisions are summarized below in 
an effort to help airmen avoid 
similar mistakes. 


REVOCATIONS: . 



Briefing 


For Private Flyers and Non-Scbeduled Aviation 


The first post-war Ercoupes off the line will definitely have 75-hp. 
engines instead of the pre-war 65-hp. powerplants. The first models 
probably will not be equipped with starters and generators because of 
the scarcity of these items, but planes will be designed for addition of 
starter and generator as soon as these are available, and it is expected 
they will be standard equipment as soon as they can be obtained. Engi- 
neering and Research Corp. has told some of its distributors that they 
can expect to get a few new demonstrator Ercoupes by late September 
cr early October. 

FOUR-PLACE BEECH— Beech Aircraft Corp. is reported planning to 
offer a new four-place all-metal single-engine model in the early post- 
war period. 

SERVICE MEN AND PRIVATE FLYING— Men now in the armed 
services constitute approximately 85 percent of the students taking flight 
training in several airports in the southern states, a recent limited sur- 
vey disclosed, indicating extremely high interest of the returned service- 
men in personal planes, post-war. Despite heavy flight costs, revamped 
primary trainers, certificated by CAA, are reported especially popular. 
Interest of Army pilots, who have to fly heavy planes on duty, in light- 
planes for their own personal use in off hours, is very high according to 
this study. One military pilot told a representative of Aviation News 
he had been debating between buying an auto or personal plane, but 
had decided he could probably get around better with a plane. 

FLYING FARMERS’ OFFICERS — Forest Watson, of Thomas, Okla., 
was elected president of the Flying Farmers at the recent Stillwater, 
Okla., meeting (AVIATION NEWS, Oct. 13). Other officers named are 
Cecil Neville, Chickasha, Okla., vice-president; Mrs. Tod Davis, Minco, 
Okla., secretary, and C. L. Moore, Roosevelt, Okla., treasurer. The Okla- 
homa group is working out details with the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation for organization of a national Flying Farmers group as an NAA 
affiliate, with the Oklahoma organization as the “Alpha chapter.” 

SUBTRACT M.D. — The letters “M.D.” have been subtracted from the 
new CAA medical form for private pilots, in a revised edition now be- 
ing sent out for pilot medical exams. The letters had indicated that 
the examining physician must be a doctor of medicine, while the new 
regulation provides that any registered physician can give the test. The 
revised form now opens the door to osteopathic and other practitioners 
to become examiners, as well. 

UPMA REPORT — United Pilots & Mechanics Association announces 
that operators who are unable to get the new medical forms from CAA, 
which has fallen behind in having them printed, can get them from the 
association’s Washington office in handy pads of 25 forms each, at a 
nominal cost. UPMA also reports that the Civil Aeronautics Board ruled 
recently that CAA must show by “preponderance of the evidence” that 
an organic or functional disease will interfere with the safe piloting of 
an airplane, before it can refuse a medical certificate for a private li- 
cense. Physical standards do not disqualify individuals on the mere 
possibility that they might become incapacitated, the CAB ruled. The 
association, which has been one of the most vigorous opponents of gov- 
ernment encroachments on private flyers’ rights, is now organizing a 
legal setup throughout the nation, with an attorney in each region or 
state if necessary, to handle legal aviation cases, and cases involving 
problems of pilots, mechanics, and operators, and particularly charges of 


— Alexander McSurely 
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Final Airline Earning Increase 
Seen Despite Year-to-Year Lag 

Current industry survey by Standard & Poor indicates substan- 
tial gain over 1944 income although compound traffic gains 
may narrow in final six months; huge new mileage demands 
forecast. 


While year-to-year traffic gains 
of the air transport companies may 
tend to narrow in the final six 
months, full 1945 earnings for 
most of the airlines should be sub- 
stantially larger than those of 
1944, says Standard & Poor’s cur- 
rent industry survey. Air Trans- 

Reflecting an increased number 
of airplanes in service, fuller sched- 
ules, and a continued near-capac- 
ity demand for seats, 19 domes- 
tic air carriers experienced a 55 
percent year-to-year increase in 
revenue passenger miles for the 
first quarter of 1945, according to 
the analysis. 

► Revenue Boost — Total • operating 
revenues of $45,252,000 were 45 
percent larger than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1944, and lower 
unit costs, says the survey, raised 
combined net income to $4,716,000 
from $2,702,000, a gain of 74 per- 
cent. 

Contributing to this remarkable 
showing was a higher utilization of 
aircraft, and an improved operat- 
ing efficiency made possible by 
larger and more flexible fleets. 
Multi-engine planes averaged 
10.48 revenue hours of flying time 
per day in March, as compared 
with 9.30 in the same month of 
1944. The load factor has re- 
mained virtually unchanged at 
around 90 percent. 

The survey emphasizes that fare 
reductions are bound to broaden 
the market for air transportation 
in the immediate post-war years 
by attracting a larger volume of 
traffic than would otherwise be ob- 
tained. 

► Mileage Forecast — Thus, it esti- 
mates that passenger miles will 
rise from 2.25 billion in 1944 to 
about 4.7 billion in the first post- 
war year, and between 7 and 10 
billion by the end of the succeed- 
ing four years. 

Equipment requirements to meet 


this anticipated demand will ne- 
cessitate large expenditures. Ac- 
cording to a recent survey by the 
Air Transport Association, United 
States airlines by 1947 will own a 
total of 975 airplanes, compared 
with a pre-war high of 359, a 1942 
low of 166 (following Government 
requisitioning) , and a present fleet 
of 395 airplanes. 

Orders by airlines amount- 
ing to roughly $300,000,000 al- 
ready have been placed for 409 
new airplanes, about half of which 
are high-speed, 4-engine craft that 
will carry from 44 to 100 passen- 
gers in contrast to the present 21- 
passenger DC3. 

Other orders are in the making, 
and the ATA survey estimates that 
within the next five years some 
$750,000,000 will be spent for new 
airplanes and ground equipment. 
Of this amount, about $350,000,000 
probably could be obtained from 
bank credit, $170,000,000 from de- 
preciation and other non-cash 
items, and $150,000,000 from equi- 
ty financing. 

► Dividends Tight — Thus, says 
Standard & Poor’s, while a very 
substantial increase in earnings is 
indicated for the early post-war 
years, dividends generally will be 
restricted and considerable dilu- 
tion of equities is likely. 

Among the important circum- 
stances dominating the commercial 
air transport scene today, as out- 
lined in the survey, are: 

► The recent allocation of North 
Atlantic routes to two leading do- 
mestic airlines, as well as to Pan 
American Airways Corp. 

► Release of more and more air- 
planes by the Army. 

► Civil Aeronautics Board’s revised 
recommendation for air mail rates 
for the “big four” airlines to a 
basis of 45 cents a ton mile from 
a figure of 32 cents a ton mile 
asked in a previous show cause 
order. 


► The continued growth of airline 
earnings. 

► The prospect that business and 
earnings will show marked further 
expansion after the war. 

CAB's offer for a basic air mail 
rate of 45 cents is the same figure 
suggested a short time ago by 
American Airlines. While hear- 
ings are to be held on the pro- 
posed rate, it is understood that 
both American and United air 
lines are likely to settle for the 45 
cent rate. If the 45 cent rate be- 
comes effective, it will be retro- 
active to Jan. 1. 

The domestic carriers that are 
awarded international routes (of 
which the North Atlantic routes 
are the most important) will bene- 
fit both directly and indirectly, 
since the international operations 
will tend to swell the business of 
their connecting routes in this 
country. While the profitability 
of the international routes re- 
mains to be seen, there can be no 
argument with Standard & Poor's 
conclusion that even the less de- 
sirable of the international routes 
will yield at least some profit — 
through government subsidy if 
necessary. 

Fairchild Indebtedness 
Cut By $7,500,000 

A reduction of $7,500,000 in the 
indebtedness of the Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Corporation has 
been achieved through an amend- 
ed credit agreement with four New 
York banks. In place of a total 
V-loan line of credit for $25,000,- 
000 at three percent interest, the 
company now can draw on $17,- 
500,000 at two and three-fourths 
percent. 

The new agreement runs until 
November 15, 1947, a year later 
than the original date. 

► Cause— Webb Wilson, Fairchild 
treasurer, says the' amended cred- 
it agreement is the result of low- 
er anticipated financial require- 
ments, and the successful offering 
in May of 90,000 shares of com- 
pany stock. 

United Aircraft Drop 

Shipments by the United Air- 
craft Corp., for the period ended 
June 30, totalled $166,384,798, this 
year, compared with $204,645,801 
for the same period last year. This 
year’s returns, however, are sub- 
ject to renegotiation. 

Net income for the quarter was 
$3,410,169 while last year showed 
$4,389,485 in the same category. 
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Proposed 'Big Four’ Mail Cut 
Revised 'Upward’ to 45 Cents 

CAB amends recommendation for reduction to 32 cents from 
present 60 cents per ton-mile level; United, TWA, Eastern, 
American served show cause orders; passenger fare slash pos- 
sibly involved. 


A pay rate of 45 cents per ton- 
mile for mail transportation by the 
“Big Four” air carriers is now 
proposed by the Civil Aeronau- 

The board, on Jan. 1, had di- 
rected the lines to show cause why 
their mail rates should not be re- 
duced from the present 60 cents 
to 32 cents per ton-mile. 

► Notice Served — The new recom- 
mendation is carried in amended 
statements of tentative findings 
and conclusions and amended 
show cause orders served last 
week on American Airlines, East- 
ern Air Lines, Transcontinental 
Western Air, and United Air Lines. 

The amended orders came on 
the eve of an average reduction 
of IVz percent to 4.5 cents per 
mile in passenger fares by these 
and other airlines. Initiated by 
American, this reduction — which 
on the basis of 200 lbs. per pas- 
senger, plus baggage, corresponds 
to 45 cents a ton-mile — takes ef- 
fect Aug. 20 on the five transcon- 
tinentals, with other lines follow- 
ing suit between competitive 

Although the board’s mail rate 
show cause order did not say so, 
this may have been a contributing 
factor in the revision of the mail 
rate proposal. CAB, traditionally, 
has favored lowered air fares, and 
there was little likelihood that it 
wsuld interfere with the proposed 

► AA Asks Cut — Air fares have 
been around 5 cents a passenger- 
mile. American proposed on July 
2 to cut them to 4.5 cents and re- 
duce express rates to 45 cents a 
ton-mile, and at the same time 
asked that the board set the mail 
pay rate also at the 45 cent figure. 

Board sources said it was the 
first time an airline had responded 
to CAB’s standing invitation to 
submit overall rate plans. 


In proposing the new mail rate, 
the board has attempted to strike 
a balance between the present 60- 
cent ton-mile rate and the origin- 
ally proposed 32 cent rate in the 
light of rapidly changing war and 
equipment conditions. CAB hopes 
that the 45-cent figure will prove 
ample to provide reasonable secu- 
rity, during the transition from 
war to peace, against fluctuating 
and unpredictable conditions in 


Priorities Remain 

Army sources said last week, 
after VJ-Day, that they saw 
no chance of elimination of the 
air travel priorities system in 
the near future. 

Conferences are being held, 
however, at which some con- 
sideration is being given to 
modification of the present ar- 
rangement, but what lines that 
modification might follow 
were not disclosed. 


passenger market, and type and 
availability of equipment. 

► “Incentive” — At the same time, 
it is hoped that this rate will be 
low enough to provide a competi- 
tive incentive for more economical 
performance. The board also 
made clear that it does not intend, 
by its action in these instances, to 
establish or endorse any new long- 
range rate making principles. 

While the board, in its amended 
statements, found that overall, 
rather than allocated, costs will 
provide “a better basis for judg- 



FAA OFFICIALS: 

These men were named early this month to head the Feeder Airlines 
Association for the coming year. Seated, left to right, are Thomas H. 
Davis, Piedmont Aviation, secretary-treasurer, and Bowman R. Otto, 
Otto Airlines, president; standing are Joseph J. Mitchener, Jr., Haw- 
thorne Airways, former treasurer, and Harry R. Stringer, All American 
Aviation, retiring president. 
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ment in setting the mail rate” un- 
der existing conditions, it appar- 
ently has not ruled out the 
possibility of application of an 
allocated mail cost formula at some 
future time under other circum- 
stances. 

Approximate differences in op- 
erating mail revenues that would 
accrue to the carriers under each 
of the rates are indicated by the 
following figures, based on amend- 
ed show cause estimates of reve- 
nue ton-miles of mail: 



It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that these figures do not in- 
dicate true yield. The actual rate 
received is slightly less in each 
instance due to the fact that more 
revenue ton-miles are flown than 
are compensated for. 

This situation arises because 
computation is made on direct air- 
port-to-airport mileage and does 
not take into account occasional 
over-flight of mail. 

In contrast to objections by all 
four carriers to the originally pro- 
posed reduction to 32 cents per 
ton-mile, it now appears probable 
some of the lines involved will not 
oppose the 45-cent rate. This 
seems especially true of AA in 
view of its recent proposal that the 
board reduce its system mail rate 
to this figure and terminate the 
proceeding now in progress (Avi- 
ation News, July 9). 

► Deadlines — The lines are given 


10 days in which to file objections 
and 20 days in which to file writ- 
ten answer and supporting docu- 
ments if notice of objection is 
made. 

DC-4 Deliveries 
Seen In 90 Days 

Douglas canvasses airlines to as- 
certain demand; pilots 'trying’ 
C-97; ATA-ATC parley held. 
With commercial airworthiness 
certification tests on the C-54 near 
completion, Douglas Aircraft last 
week was canvassing the airlines 
to determine their need for the 
four-engine DC-4, its commercial 
counterpart with a possibility that 
delivery might start in 90 days. 

Replies were slow in coming; 
the first was from a carrier not 
ready to place an order. 

► Cutback Effect — Douglas’ Army 
orders for the C-54 are being cut 
back, and only 167 of the ships 
will be on order after this month. 
In four or five months these will 
have been supplied. 

The company has some surplus 
interiors from an Army contract 
that was cancelled, and is hopeful 
that some of the ships may be de- 
livered commercially in another 
three months. 

This was a more optimistic view 
than that taken earlier by Lt. Gen. 
Harold L. George, commanding 
general of the Air Transport Com- 
mand, who, at a meeting with Air 
Transport Association’s board of 
directors several days before the 
war ended, estimated that earliest 


Detroit Dickering 

Spokesmen for airlines serv- 
ing Detroit were confident last 
week, in the face of a cam- 
paign for selection of Wayne 
County Airport as the site for 
the city’s principal post-war 
airfield, that the northwest lo- 
cation favored by the carriers 
and Detroit’s Common Council 
still will be the one chosen. 

The Wayne-Oakland Civic 
Association was conducting a 
vigorous campaign in behalf of 
the Wayne county spot — four- 
fifths of the county is part of 
Detroit — by advertising and 
mail, but sponsors of the north- 
west spot pointed out that 
about 85 percent of the money 
for the latter is available and 
the city is preparing the legal 
foundation for condemnation 
of the necessary land. 

► Confusion — One source com- 
mented that the situation was 
probably more confused than 
that involved in selection of a 
port for any other major city. 


delivery of four-engine equipment 
to the domestic airlines could be 
expected late next spring. 

► Personnel Prospect — Personnel 
and equipment problems were dis- 
cussed extensively at the meeting, 
with what airline sources described 
as a generally good outlook. Gen- 
eral George said of the C-117, pas- 
senger version of the DC-3 being 
produced for ATC at Douglas’ 
Oklahoma City plant, that only 
very limited modification could be 
made on the production line. He 
believed the supply of nonstand- 
ard spare parts for the ship was 
adequate. 

An estimate was requested on 
the number of former airline cap- 
tains who might be returned to 
domestic service, but this he was 
unable to give although he assured 
the ATA that the Army would re- 
lease every man possible. 

West Coast tests of the C-54 by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion neared an end last week with 
only a few hours of flight tests re- 
maining. These were to be made 
after installation of dump valves 
and integral wing tanks. 

► C-97 ‘Lessons’ — Meanwhile, a 
group of airline pilots, including 
some who had flown nothing larger 
than a DC-3, were taking turns 
behind the wheel of Boeing’s big 
C-97, the four-engine cargo ver- 
sion of the Stratocruiser, at Seattle. 

Reportedly at CAA’s instigation, 
the Army made the ship available 
to the airline pilots for 35 flying 
hours. About a dozen pilots were 



JEEP TIE-DOWN IN MODEL 39: 

Method by which five Willys Jeeps were tied down on a recent flight 
from, Detroit to California in the Consolidated Vultee Model 39, now 
being used as an experimental cargo plane by American Airlines, is 
shown here. Evans Skyloader rod and lock equipment was used. 
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on hand, at invitation of ATA and 
the Air Line Pilots Association. 
Their particular interest lay in the 
plane’s landing speed. 

Omission of the present 80- 
mph. stalling speed in the landing 
configuration is proposed in a new 
version of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions dealing with airworthiness 
requirements, and the contention 
has been made that elimination, or 
at least relaxation, of the restric- 
tion is necessary if some new 
planes, including the C-97, are to 
fly economically in commercial 
operation. 

Converted B-23’s 
Placed Under SPB 

Increased popularity as executive 

transport brings sales shift; 

C-47’s seen in long supply soon. 

Increasing popularity of Doug- 
las B-23 type planes for executive 
transport conversion has resulted 
in their shift from open sale to 
allocation by Surplus Property 
Board. 

Three of these ships, medium 
bombers extensively converted by 
the Army to transport uses before 
they were declared surplus, were 
allocated to General Motors divi- 
sions at the time of SPB’s 15th 
allocation of surplus transport 
planes earlier this month. Sales 
are being made at $25,000. 

► Prior Purchases — Prior to their 
allocation status, seven had been 
bought by Pan American Airways 
for pilot training and other uses, 
and two were purchased by How- 
ard Hughes. 

Fourteen DC-3 types and two 
airline versions of the C-60 Lock- 
heed Lodestar went to U. S. air- 
lines in the 15th allocation. Of the 
DC-3's, three each went to Amer- 
ican, TWA and United, two each 
to Northwest and Pan American, 
and one to Eastern. The Lock- 
heeds were allocated to the Re- 
public Oil Refining Co., and War- 
ren Petroleum Corp. Of DC-3 
types U. S. lines have received 117 
and foreign lines 60. 

The agency anticipates that 
C-47's, Army cargo version of the 
DC-3, will come into long supply 
in the next few months. It expects 
to be able to meet all airline re- 
quirements for this type ship well 
before the end of the year. Since 
they will be suitable for use only 
in cargo service in this country, 
the immediate demand is not ex- 
pected to be great. Twenty-two of 
them are reported to have been 


ATA Changes 

Two changes on Air Trans- 
port Association’s board of 
directors have occurred, both 
resulting in membership by 
airline board chairmen. 

The place vacated by resig- 
nation of Jack Frye, president 
of TWA, was filled immediate- 
ly by election of T. B. Wilson, 
chairman of TWA’s board of 
directors. C. R. Smith, chair- 
man of the board of American 
Airlines, replaces O. M. Mosier, 
AA vice-president, as ATA 
board member. 


declared surplus recently, though 
not yet allocated. 

► C-54 Releases — Meanwhile, at 
least 20 four-engine C-54’s are to 
be allocated to airlines in the next 
few months. Ten of these ships, 
designed for the commercial car- 
riers but taken over by the Army 
when war broke, probably will be 
released to SPB this month, with 
an additional 10 next month or 
early in October. 

Expectation is that they will go 
only to American overseas airlines 
— Pan American, American Ex- 
port and TWA — for overwater 


service. Some of them already are 
in surplus, though not turned over 
to SPB for distribution. Some al- 
ready have been inspected by the 
lines contemplating their use. Re- 
conversion is expected to be an ex- 
tremely serious problem, and one 
airline anticipates it will be pos- 
sible only to use them for freight 
service. 

Any commercial use in regular 
scheduled service, however, will 
be contingent on CAA certifica- 
tion, following airworthiness tests 
now being completed at the Doug- 
las plant at Santa Monica. 

NAL Reports Record 
Revenue Mile Year 

National Airlines reports that 
in July of this year it flew more 
revenue miles, revenue passenger 
miles, and carried more revenue 
passengers than in any previous 
month in its 10-year history. 

Highest load factor was 95.42 
percent on New York to Jackson- 
ville flights, Jacksonville to New 
York was second with 95.01 per- 
cent, Jacksonville to New Orleans 
third with 92.84 percent, and 
Tampa to Jacksonville fourth with 
92.74 percent. 



STUDY DELTA AIR LINES OPERATION: 

Two Latin American airline employees examine the flight control board 
of Delta’s operations office at the Atlanta Airport. Rafael Torres, Jr., 
(standing) has been employed by Transportes Aeros Mexicanos in 
Merida, Mexico, as assistant manager. Carlos Morenos has been chief 
ticket agent of Transportes Aereos Centro Americanos in San Jose, Costa 
Rica. They are receiving training through the International Training 
Administration and will serve as Delta employees for 1 0 months before 
returning to their home airlines. 
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Peace Adds Airline Burdens 
As Troop Carrying Plan Grows 

VJ-Day seen ushering in heavier task in demobilization than 
faced by carriers in connection with redeployment; details 
uncertain; West-East traffic headed for most definite increase. 
By MERLIN MICKEL 


The end of the war with Japan, 
instead of lightening the part the 
airlines are soon to play in the 
movement of troops, can be ex- 
pected to bring them a heavier task 
in the demobilization plan than 
they faced in connection with re- 
deployment. 

With the transcontinental troop 
movement project to start Aug. 27, 
under which the five operators as- 
signed to it will make more than 
20 flights daily under Army con- 
tract, the feeling prevails both 
with the Army and the lines them- 
selves that the job may be greater 
than originally contemplated. 

► More ‘Lift’ — War Department 
sources dealing with the situation 
say that the end of the war “sim- 
ply requires that the air lift do- 
mestically be expanded.” Possibili- 
ties are being studied for air 
transportation in addition to that 
originally planned to carry 25,000 
men a month across the nation in 
the redeployment program. 

While no increase is anticipated 
in east to west movement, one is 
certain in the opposite direction. A 


More Lines 

The likelihood that airlines 
other than the four trans- 
continentals and Pan Ameri- 
can may participate in troop 
movement under Army con- 
tract increased with the end 
of the war. 

Main reason the original re- 
deployment operation was 
limited to these five was that 
no important back-haul was 
expected from points other 
than West Coast ports. Now a 
more general movement is ex- 
pected. 

Moreover, there is a reli- 
able report that while the 
Army provided C-47’s to per- 
mit an early start on redeploy- 
ment, it intends to make 
enough equipment available to 
the airlines, eventually, to 
permit the commercial ser- 
vices to absorb the proposed 
personnel movement which is 
to start under separate Army 
contract. 


spokesman for the airlines said 
they expect more troops to be 
moved now than ever. He ex- 
plained that troops being dis- 
charged must be returned to dis- 
tribution centers within six hours 
of their homes, a factor that will 
“change the picture substantially” 
from what it was before VJ-Day. 

Fact . is, the picture has been 
changing from day to day, and be- 
yond the likelihood that the air- 
lines probably will be called on to 
do more than planned under the 
original redeployment program, 
little is certain, especially as to 

► Pilot Aid — Generally the airlines 
are beginning to see daylight on 
the personnel situation. The Army 
is releasing pilots on commitment 
that they go to work on the trans- 
continental project . . . dubbed 
“transcon project" in the War De- 
partment . . . and is helping in the 
recruitment of mechanics, though 
not making any available for that 
specific purpose, as it is pilots. 

The pilots are being released to 
the line from which they went into 
service, placed on that line’s pay- 
roll, then loaned to one of the car- 
riers — American Airlines, North- 
west Airlines, Pan American 
Airways, Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, or United Air Lines — in 
the transcontinental project. These 
in turn reimburse the airline from 
which the pilot is obtained. 

After the project is completed, 
if he remains on inactive Army 
status, the pilot goes back to his 
original employer. The arrange- 
ment, being worked out by the air- 
lines and the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, is expected to prevent the 
lines participating in the troop 
movement from being in an un- 
duly advantageous position as to 
pilot personnel when the project 
has been completed. 

Estimates are that the pilots 
needed to operate the C-47’s allo- 
cated to the job by the Army will 
run about nine per plane at a 
plane utilization figure of 11 flight 
hours per day. With 17 planes be- 
ing allocated to each of the five in 


the project ... 15 to operate and 
two for training . . . the problem 
is a serious one, and the airlines 
are ready to hire as many co- 
pilots as they have facilities to 

► Mechanics — ATA doubts that the 
loan arrangement on pilots need 
apply to mechanics. Here, a situ- 
ation that was desperate when the 
redeployment program was an- 
nounced, is improving due to sev- 
eral factors, among them the 
Army’s cooperation in recruit- 
ment, the fact that many mechan- 
ics in the service are being dis- 
charged on points, and those 
already with the airlines have a 
much better chance for deferment 
than was the case while the war 
was still going on. 

Between 600 and 700 additional 
skilled men, ATA says, must be 
added to the present mechanical 
department staffs of the participat- 
ing airlines to maintain the planes 
the War Department is allocating 
for use on transcontinental project. 

ATA To Publicize 
Control Stand 

A “grass roots" educational 
movement favoring exclusive fed- 
eral regulation of interstate com- 
mon carriers by air was decided 
on by the State Relations Com- 
mittee of Air Transport Associa- 
tion in a recent meeting at 
Hershey, Pa. 

To further the plan, the coun- 
try was divided into six regions, 
in each of which the director of 
the division will appoint a state 
director from the airlines to ex- 
plain the stand to chambers of 
commerce, trade associations, and 
similar groups. 

► The Men — Heads of the six di- 
visions are O. M. Mosier, Ameri- 
can Airlines, northeastern division; 
E. Smythe Gambrell, Eastern Air 
Lines, southeastern; Russell Cant- 
well, TWA, southwestern; Robert 
M. Averill, PC A, north central; A. 
E. Floan, Northwest Airlines, 
northwestern, and Hainer Hin- 
shaw, United Air Lines,, western. 

The state relations group, of 
which Averill is chairman, also 
discussed at its three-day meeting 
resolutions by Representative Lea 
and Senator McFarland, calling 
for an investigation of the various 
forms of transportation along lines 
that some see as a move presaging 
an attempt at integration. Definite 
action, however, awaits further 
consideration. 
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N. Y. FEEDERLINE STARTS: 

A new intrastate jeederline, Dickinson Airways, is operating between 
Binghamton, N. Y., headquarters for Link Aviation Devices, Inc., and 
New York City. A daily flight is made from Binghamton, using a Waco. 
A twin-engine Cessna is to be added later for more frequent service. 
Picture shows Owner-pilot C. B. Dickinson (second from left), former 
AAF pilot, being congratulated by Link officials who went on the first 
flight. Left to right, they are William M. Muir, traffic manager; Phillip 
S. Hopkins, vice-president, and Edward H. Allen, purchasing manager. 


North Atlantic Case 
Reopening Denied 

CAB turns down five petitions 

for reconsideration; terse re- 
port overrules validity of all 

arguments. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
fused last week to reopen the 
North Atlantic route case in a terse, 
three point order denying five pe- 
titions for reconsideration. 

Less than two pages long, the 
order, as had been expected, de- 
nied petitions for reargument, re- 
hearing and reconsideration filed 
by Pan American Airways, Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, Moore- 
McCormack Lines, and U. S. Mid- 
night Sun Air Line, and a petition 
for reargument or reconsideration 
by Northeast Airlines. 

► ‘Injustice’ Denied — Pan Ameri- 
can’s claims of injustice in the 
route awards were dismissed by 
the board as being primarily opin- 
ions at variance with the board's 
conclusions, and raising no new 

CAB also found, as basis for its 
denial, that: 

► Certain allegations concerning 
legal adequacy of notice and hear- 
ing presented no questions of law 
not previously put to the board on 
brief and argument and considered 
in its opinion. 

► Pan American’s contention con- 
cerning the supposed injustice of 
the board in assigning it (Pan 
Am) to an alleged inferior posi- 
tion among U. S. carriers serving 
Europe relate only to the board's 
discretion, and in absence of al- 
legations that the board’s findings 
are not supported by the record, 
do not constitute valid basis for 
reargument. 

► Allegations in the petitions as to 
correctness of the conclusions 
reached by the board “in the ex- 
ercise of its discretion” do not war- 
rant consideration. 

The board's decision in the 
North Atlantic case, granting new 
overseas to American Airlines 
System and Transcontinental & 
Western Air, and extensions to 
Pan American Airways, was ap- 
proved by the President July 5. 
PAA, in asking reconsideration, 
claimed the board had shown 
“gross favoritism” to TWA and 
“favoritism” to American, at Pan 
American’s expense. 

Transcontinental answered that 
PAA’s petition actually asked the 
board to disregard the very con- 
tentions Pan American had warm- 
ly advocated during proceedings 


in the case, and quoted Pan Amer- 
ican’s own brief to show that “facts 
of record establish the exact re- 
verse of what Pan American con- 
tends.” Actually, said TWA, the 
figures in Pan American’s own 
brief showed that if trans-Atlantic 
travel volume is divided among 
the CAB-established routes, Pan 
American was favored over TWA 
and the latter came out in the 
poorest position of any of the three 
lines certificated. 


► Proof Claimed — TWA supported 
its contention with this table: 



Provisional Air Staff 
Requirements Seen 

The secretariat of the new Pro- 
visional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization will require the 
services of an undetermined num- 
ber of persons skilled in certain 
aviation specialities. 

The organization was provided 
for in the Interim Agreement on 
International Civil Aviation, con- 


cluded at the Chicago Air Confer- 
ence of 1944. 

► No Listing — The State Depart- 
ment said it was still impossible to 
announce a definite list of available 
positions on the secretariat, or of 
the salaries to be paid, until the 
council has met and taken action. 

It appears, however, that persons 
will be required who are skilled 
in the several technical specialties 
of aircraft worthiness; qualifica- 
tion and licensing of operating 
personnel; facilities and organiza- 
tion of air routes, including re- 
quirements with respect to air- 
ports, air navigation aids, air traffic 
control, radio communications and 
signals, and meterology, aeronau- 
tical maps and charts, air naviga- 
tion notices and other airway pub- 
lications. 

There will probably also be a 
need for personnel qualified in the 
analysis of the economics of air 
transportation; preparation of ac- 
counting studies relating to this 
subject; preparation and coordina- 
tion of statistical material; law of 
air transportation; considerations 
relating to the requirements of the 
customs, immigration, quarantine 
and other governmental services, 
and in the operational phases of 
air transport. In addition, the 
secretariat probably will need cer- 
tain administrative personnel. 
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ening runways, construction of a 
new administration building, and 
addition of other facilities. 

► Kaiser Rejection — The Board of 
Supervisors, in placing on the fall 
ballot the issue of improvement of 
the present airport, tacitly rejected 
proposals by Henry Kaiser, cross- 
bay neighbor, that a super-airport 
be located on the Oakland side of 
the bay. 


Essair Schedules 
Passenger Service 

The nation’s only CAB-certifi- 
cated feederline, Essair, Inc., of 
Dallas, Tex., has set Sept. 1 as the 
deadline for starting passenger 
service on its Texas route and Aug. 

for addition of a daily round- 
trip to the one it started Aug. 1. 

The intervening period is being 
nt smoothing o 
;inally devoted t< 
ss only, from H( 
arillo via Austin, 



Essair In ATA 

embership by Essair, Inc., 
he Air Transport Associa- 
has been approved 
s Boar. 1 of Directors. 

ssair officials i 


Si 




v averages around 
daily. Express poundage h 
small but is picking up. T 
factor, wit’ 
has been lc 
advance qi 
2 indicate it will pick up when 
this type of service starts. 

Essair flies between Houston and 
Amarillo in six hours for the 683- 
mile route. Early last week it had 
completed 18,200 miles without 



BUFFET FOR PCA: 


Functional arrangement of a new 
buffet being installed in Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines planes is 
shown in the above drawing. 
Shutters are rolled and doors open 
to show the interior, which has 
a refrigerator compartment and 
hot food cabinet. The latter is of 
insulated aluminum, electrically 
preheated. Hot food is placed in 
it in casseroles. The buffet was de- 
signed by Jack Batchelder of 
PCA’s functional engineering de- 
partment. Manufacturer is Har- 
rington Air Service Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 



The line, which has 15 pilots, 
has general offices at Dallas and 


maintenance shops at Houston. Its 
planes leave Amarillo at 7:30 
a. m., arrive in Houston at 1:36 
p. m., and leave Houston at 2 
p. m., arriving at Amarillo at 7:50 
p. m. Fare between the two points 
is $27.40. 


WANTED 

ENGINEER IN CHARGE OF EXPERIMENTAL AND FIELD SERVICE DIVISION 
of established aircraft company. Graduate engineer with good engineer- 
ing background plus several years of experience as a supervisor of experi- 
mental manufacture. Applicant must be energetic with ability to perceive 
and follow-thru problems typical of this type of manufacture. Must possess 
thorough knowledge of engineering and shop practices. Previous experi- 
ence in the aircraft field working for a prime contractor considered 
absolutely essential. Salary $10,000 to $13,000 per year. 

P-147, AVIATION NEWS 

330 West 42nd Street New York 18. N. Y. 
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Canadian Airport Proposals 
Envision Idlewild 'Duplicates’ 

Trans-Canada Air Lines recommends decentralized "docking” 
facilities at all major Dominion airports; plans based on big 
New York field features; government expenditure policy 
forthcoming. 


and cargo, with ticket counters 
and other facilities, and immediate 
access to auto traffic into or out 
of the airport. 

► Cost Sharing — While no policy 
has been announced for airport 
construction costs and making the 
airports pay their way, proposals 
include government provision of 
runways 6,000 to 10,000-ft. long 
to take care of the largest planes 


Decentralized “docking” of air- 
craft at Canada’s major airports 
is being recommended by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, the Dominion’s 
biggest operator and the only one 
doing trans-ocean flying from both 
eastern and western Canada. 

TCA’s plans, based on proposals 
for New York’s Idlewild Airport, 
call for similar facilities at all ma- 
jor Canadian airports. They are 
to be discussed at a meeting of 
TCA officials, the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s Department of Trans- 
port, and the Air Transport Board, 
starting Aug. 20 at Ottawa. 

► Budget Awaited— Canadian gov- 
ernment policy on airport expen- 
ditures has not yet matured, but 
probably will be announced before 
the end of the year to fit into re- 
construction plans. The govern- 
ment and municipalities will build 
airports where needed, and expand 
or build new ports in major cen- 
ters, where present facilities would 
be inadequate for postwar air traf- 
fic. This includes new airports at 
Toronto and Montreal and expan- 
sion at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton and a number of other 
traffic centers. 

TCA, with a basic interest in the 
Dominion’s airport development, 
has spent considerable time and 
travel studying trends in construc- 
tion. Its engineers have decided to 
recommend a Canadian version of 
the decentralized dock unit system 
of airport construction as the best 
for post-war air traffic expansion. 

The line’s proposals for airport 
facilities at major centers, conse- 
quently, include parallel runways 
for transocean traffic, not only at 
Montreal and Vancouver, but also 
at Toronto. They feature the dock- 
ing and administration centers as 
close to the center of the runway 
pattern as possible, and facilities 
to take care of docking of the big- 
gest planes now contemplated for 
use in Canada both in summer 
and winter. 

► Expansion Plan — Because Cana- 
dian traffic will not require the 
docking facilities of New York, the 
TCA plans are based on a semi- 
circular docking unit system which 


can be expanded along both arms 
of the semi-circle to form a 
U-shaped pattern. Passengers will 
be able to drive inside the U to 
the dock from which they will de- 
part, without the necessity of pass- 
ing through a central administra- 
tion building as at present. 

The docking units are to be built 
on the outside of the semi-circle 
and at some distance apart to al- 
low for expansion. Each airline 
would have one or more such 
docking units. As TCA expects to 
use DC-4 or similar size aircraft in 
the near future, two-story docking 
units would be built to allow pas- 
senger unloading on the top level 
and cargo handling at the ground 
level. 

Covered concourses radiate from 
the docking units, in TCA’s plan, 
to the central administration and 
airport building. To take care of 
winter landing, hangar-type dock 
units are suggested at flanks of the 
semi-circle, to avoid interference 
with maneuverability of aircraft 
on the loading apron. Each dock- 
ing unit would be a complete air- 
port base for handling passengers 


would provide land and buildings, 
rent out decentralized docking 
units, hangar space and conces- 
sions including car parks, sight- 
seeing galleries, restaurant and 
hotel facilities. 

Rather than the monumental 
type of municipal airport central 
building, TCA is recommending 
facilities with the utmost con- 
venience for as many passengers 
and as much cargo as possible. 


San Francisco to Vote 
On Multi-Million Airport 

San Francisco voters will have a 
chance to signal development of 
post-war air transportation in 
Northern California when they go 
to the polls in November to cast 
their ballots on a $20,000,000 bond 
issue for modernization and expan- 
sion of the city’s airport. 

Sponsors believe the proposed 
improvements would make San 
Francisco Airport one of the 
world’s finest. The money would 
go toward widening and length- 



TCA Proposes Decentralized Docking: Sketch shows the decentralized 
dock unit system being proposed by Trans-Canada Air Lines for major 
Canadian airports. Features are large radius from central building to 
permit adequate dock unit construction, expansion space between units, 
large loading apron and maneuvering area, and overhead loading gang- 
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Peace Sales Sought 
For Big Helicopter 

Builders of the Navy’s new 10- 
passenger helicopter are discuss- 
ing with Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration the possibility of 
having it tested for a commercial 
airworthiness certificate, as part 
of their program for the earliest 
possible post-war distribution of 
the record-size craft. 

Forecasting such tests in the 
“fairly near future,” company 
officials of the P-V Engineering 
Forum, Inc., Sharon Hill, Penna., 
believe their ship (Aviation News, 
July 23 and 30) may be the first 
helicopter to receive an approved 
type certificate for peacetime use. 
► Production Plans — One of the 
large models, which uses two ro- 
tors in tandem to lift a 48-ft. 
fuselage carrying 10 passengers 
and crew of two, has been built 
and is undergoing some modifica- 
tion. Others are in production and 
the second is expected to be flying 
in November. Some delay has been 
encountered in obtaining compo- 
nents. 

While the manufacturer expects 
to build some for the Coast Guard 
after the war, plans for commer- 
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cial production are also well under 
way. A sales and service organi- 
zation is being established, and a 
complete line of helicopters is con- 
templated. 

CAB Investigates 
Trans-Marine Status 

A formal hearing was conducted 
last week in New York by the CAB 
to determine whether or not 
Trans-Marine Airlines, which has 
been operating a passenger service 
between New York and Nantucket, 
Martha’s Vineyard and Cape Cod, 
is acting in violation of regula- 
tions concerning regularly sched- 
uled transport lines. 

The hearing lasted two days, 
with Examiner Barron Fredricks 
presiding. Northeast Airlines, 
which had been given permission 
to intervene, was represented by 
John S. Wynne. Julian T. Crome- 
lin and John H. Woodworth acted 
as public counsel. Trans-Marine 
was represented by Edward G. 
Lowry, Jr., Herman E. Riddell and 
Milton I. Newman. Hobart A. H. 
Cook, president of Trans-Marine, 
and James Marshall, treasurer, 
were also in attendance. 

Northeast Airlines has main- 
tained that the new company has 
been operating on a regular sched- 
ule and has been offering the pub- 
lic a regular service while claim- 
ing in its dealings with CAB to 
be a non-scheduled carrier. 

Canadian Charter 
Operations Expand 

A number of applications for 
new charter non-schedule services 
have been filed with the Canadian 
Air Transport Board, Ottawa, and 
some have been announced as 
issued. 

► At Yellowknife, Northwest Ter- 
ritories gold mining camp, Al- 
phonse Danes and F. B. Wilson of 
Edmonton have been granted li- 
censes to operate non-schedule 
services for prospectors. 

► At Edmonton, Associated Air- 
ways, operated by T. P. Fox of 
Edmonton, has been granted li- 
cense to operate charter service 
north of that city. 

► Interprovincial Air Services, op- 


Experienced Aircraft 
Production Cost Estimators 

McDonnell aircraft corporation 

Ambassador Bldg. St. Louis I 


erated by former Flight Lt. R. C. 
Shepherd, RCAF, is now operating 
out of Windsor, Ont., as a non- 
scheduled charter service as well 
as a flying school. 

► Austin Airways, Ltd., Nicholson, 
Ont., has applied for services out 
of Sudbury, Ont., to nearby min- 
ing camps and the fishing resorts 
on Manitoulin Island. The com- 
pany also has filed for a base at 
South Porcupine, Ont., to serve 
tourists, mines and lumber camps 
in northern Ontario. 

Carriers’ Liability 
On Ground Studied 

Drafts of proposed legislation to 
clarify liability of air carriers for 
damage on the surface of the 
earth have been submitted to the 
legislative committee of the Air 
Transport Association, for study. 

First of the three drafts follows 
lines set forth by ATA’s board of 
directors, and would place liability 
on the air carrier only when it 
could not prove that it took all 
necessary measures to avoid the 
damage. Under the second the 
carrier would be absolutely liable, 
while the third would limit the 
maximum amount of liability un- 
der standards imposed by ap- 
plicable law. 

Total liability under the third 
draft would be limited in case of 
injury or death of any number of 
individuals out of one accident to 
not more than $10 for each pound 
of the maximum landing weight 
of the aircraft involved, not to ex- 
ceed $1,400,000. Damage to prop- 
erty arising out of any one accident 
would not exceed $4 for each 
pound of the craft’s landing 
weight, up to $600,000. Maximum 
landing weight would be that 
specified in the plane’s airworthi- 
ness certificate. 

The legislative committee has 
been asked to draft three bills 
from which the Association’s di- 
rectors will select one as a pro- 
posed amendment to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. The subject will 
be considered at the committee’s 
next meeting the last of this 
month. 

Interlocking Revisions 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is 
asking comment on a proposed 
amendment to section 248.1 of its 
Economic Regulations governing 
procedure for approval of inter- 
locking relationships. The pro- 
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posal would require submission, 
with application for such approval, 
of more data than is now required 
on stockholders and their hold- 
ings in the companies, other than 
the air carrier applicant, with 
which interlocking relationships 
are sought. 

TCA London Schedule 
Readied] With Lancasters 

Victory Aircraft Ltd., Toronto, 
delivered four converted Lancaster 
transports this month to Trans- 
Canada Airlines for use on the first 
daily commercial TCA service 
from Montreal to London, starting 
Sept. 1. 

TCA already has a number of 
these streamlined converted Lan- 
casters (Aviation News, April 10, 
1944) in service on a thrice weekly 
non-commercial service between 
Montreal and Prestwick, Scotland. 
► Fittings — The four new aircraft 
are fitted with a large kitchen, 
seats for 10 passengers, fluorescent 
lighting, and are fully sound- 
proofed. Four Rolls-Royce Merlin 
engines power the converted trans- 
port, and it is likely that newer 
engines will be installed in Eng- 

Two Philadelphia Ports 

Philadelphia would have two 
top-ranking airports under an $8,- 
500,000 program outlined by city 
councilmen. Of the amount, $3,- 
500,000 would go toward improve- 
ment and expansion of the new 
Northeast Airport and $5,000,000 
for development and reopening of 
the Southwest Airport. 
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The safe, smart 
practical airplane 
experienced pilots 
and 

eager novices 
hope to own 

Designed by one of America's foremost 
aeronautical engineers, the new Skycraft 
will possess many features of speed, 
power, safety, utility and economy never 
before built into a personal plane. From 
the tip of its sleek nose to its slender 
twin booms, you will find that the new, 
pusher-type Skycraft will produce an 
ease of flying and of landing ... of extra 
speed and maneuverability ... of comfort 
and security for one or the whole family, 
on business or on pleasure . . . it’s the 
safe, smart, practical future airplane the 
experienced pilot and the eager novice 
have hoped someday to own. Right 
now — the construction of vital war- 
craft parts comes first ... so, plan your 
order now, for Tomorrow ! 
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Charge of Engineering. Salary between $10,000 and $13,000 per year. 
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EDITORIAL 


Tomorrow’s Air Force 


CAA House Cleaning 


T he army air forces appears to be in line for con- 
gratulations on recognition a few days after war's 
end of a radically-changed concept of air power. 
In his first news conference following the Japanese 
surrender, General of the Army H. H. Arnold de- 
clared flatly the “past is dead . . . I’m only inter- 
ested in the future.” And the future he held out was 
one that bore little resemblance to previous state- 
ments from AAP or elsewhere on the nature of 
America’s post-war air force. 

Gen. Arnold frankly admitted he did not have the 
faintest idea of what that air force would be, and 
implied that even the words “air force” might not 
describe the air weapon of the future. The devel- 
opment of weapons, he said, was the key to Ameri- 
ca’s future. 

What kinds of weapons? “A defense machine built 
around the most effective and efficient weapons that 
can be created and used with the least expense.” 
These would include new and much more efficient 
and effective V-l’s and V-2’s, with warheads able to 
be guided or perhaps even powered by light and heat. 
The air bombardment weapon of the future would 
not have a human crew. 

The method of attaining those ends, as outlined 
by General Arnold, also provokes optimism that the 
AAF is not content to rest on past laurels. First 
there must be a nation-wide system of research and 
development, with NACA and educational institu- 
tions doing basic research, and the industry and civil 
agencies concerned with applying research. 

Second would be establishment within the AAF of 
some system of taking young scientists from colleges 
and universities and putting them in the air forces, 
promoting them systematically to positions of 
authority. 

Particularly calculated to inspire confidence in the 
AAF's vision was Gen. Arnold’s reply to a question 
relative to the delineation of authority in the devel- 
opment of guided missiles — whether that would be 
a task for the air forces, or for Army ordnance. He 
is not interested in that question, the General re- 
plied. Rather, the important thing is to develop 
weapons. All agencies should work on the problem, 
if necessary. 

The very vagueness of Gen. Arnold’s thoughts on 
the character and composition of the post-war air 
force is in itself encouraging. It indicates a new and 
hitherto missing flexibility of mind and outlook that 
is well in keeping with the flexibility of the air 
weapon itself, despite the fact that some aviation 
observers will view this statement as a bid for fur- 
ther favor by those who seek some kind of consoli- 
dation of Army and Navy aviation. 

While the AAF in the immediate future will con- 
tinue development and use of conventional air 
weapons — such as a bomber larger and with greater 
range than the B-29 — that does not detract from the 
other statements of the AAF's topmost officer. The 
General has never made a more important pro- 
nouncement in all of his years of press conferences. 
They indicate that if our AAF has sufficient author- 
ity, the U. S. will never again be caught short. 


A fter weeks of investigation by a joint Com- 
merce-CAA committee, and a personal tour of 
most of the regions, Administrator T. P. Wright has 
asked for the resignation of a number of CAA per- 
sonnel, most of them in the New York and Pittsburgh 
areas. Virtually all of the charges made by the News, 
other aviation magazines, and pilot groups such as 
UPMA, against the Old Guard in CAA are being sub- 
stantiated in the first few days that the story of the 
New York investigation has come to light. 

Certain personnel are accused of improper issu- 
ance of airmen’s certificates, discriminating in en- 
forcement of regulations, irregularities in conducting 
examinations with instances of “collusion with par- 
ticipants,” and not only failure to report cheating but 
actual changing by CAA men of incorrect answers on 
examination papers. Lack of uniformity in enforce- 
ment included charges of accepting gratuities. Ber- 
nard L. Gladieux, an executive assistant to Secretary 
Wallace, said this investigation, which was ordered 
some weeks ago by Mr. Wright, disclosed “one of the 
worst messes I’ve ever seen.” 

At least three of the individuals whose resignations 
are being requested plan to fight back, so that addi- 
tional details of irregularities by CAA personnel will 
probably come to light. It is important to note that 
Administrator Wright called in a number of the per- 
sons involved before the investigation was begun by 
the special committee, of which he was not a mem- 
ber. He suggested at that time that if any wished to 
do so they should then request any transfers or sub- 
mit their resignations. All refused. He also told 
them that he would be obligated to follow the rec- 
ommendations of the special committee after the in- 
vestigation. This he has done to the letter. 

Following up the inquiry, he will dispatch shortly 
to all regions instructions to: 

1 — Change examinations more frequently to defeat un- 
s, and to initiate more rigid en- 

iployees from owning stock or 
:ry interest" in any civil aviation enter- 
is is vitally affected by CAA. 
to all employees that acceptance of gratui- 


official distribute 
forcement of all regulat 
2 — Prohibit any CAA 
bonds or “ •-* *- 


3 — Announci 
ties and gifts of material value __ 
employment, with regional admini 
in responsibility to be aware of i 


i conditions in their 
a engaging in the busi- 


5 — Re-emphasize that no official airplanes or motor c; 
may be used except on official business. 

6 — Inform all inspectors that they are to be subject 


These are salutary steps forward by the Adminis- 
trator. The sooner the whole sorry mess of CAA field 
irregularities comes fully into the open the sooner the 
aviation public will get a square deal from the entire 
CAA staff. Many employees, of course, have done an 
excellent job. Many of CAA’s shortcomings have 
been due to Washington divisional executives. The 
News feels that until Mr. Wright dismisses some of 
these Old Guard assistant administrators and one or 
two other of his executives, he will not win 100 per- 
cent cooperation with his policies, even after nation- 
wide investigations. But the latest action is an ex- 
cellent start on CAA’s long needed housekeeping. 
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A worthy companion to higher powered Bendix equip- 
ment, the TG-16 transmitter is designed to the same 
standards of performance that have made Bendix Radio 
equipment "STANDARD FOR THE AVIATION IN- 
DUSTRY." Characterized by straightforward design, 

ideally suited for installation at secondary airfields where 
simple, reliable operation is a necessity. 

The TG-16 is a unit-type, multi-channel transmitter for 
airways communication and point-to-point operation at 


high frequency and V.H.F. A 
supplied when 


low frequency RF channel for 
radio beacon service can be 
i required. The output of the transmitter 
/.H.F. At lower frequencies it supplies 190 
watts for radio telegraph and 160 watts for radio tele- 
phone. Simple remote control facilities are available for 
distances up to 1000 feet. 

For further information on the new Bendix TG-16 Fixed 
Station Transmitter, write for your copy of our catalogue. 
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Original test setup for demonstration to the Army Air For 
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! A-C FOR AIRCRAFT 

. . . offering a drastic weight reduction, less maintenance, better 
performance at high altitudes, more safety features 

O NLY a year ago, many competent engineers were sure it was impossible 
to parallel main engine-driven alternators to generate a-c power for 
aircraft. Technical difficulties arising from the varying speeds of the main 
engines were too great. Yet, last spring, G-E engineers tightened the last bolt, 
fastened the last wire, started the two aircraft engines in this laboratory — 
and had proof that such a system is practical. 

The story of how it was done belongs in the pages of American aviation 
history. It’s the story of engineering at its best — of the co-operation of highly 
skilled men from Sundstrand Machine Tool Company and General Electric, who 
combined their knowledge of hydraulics and electricity to achieve a practical 
a-c power system. You who have seen it on test know that before long this 
system will be ready for flight — that it measures up to the plans for it — that 
it’s here at last! General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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